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I. 


RAGMATISM, which has been making such a stir in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, has presented a somewhat different 
aspect in France. It was favored by the earlier works of the 
‘neo-critical’ school, of which Charles Renouvier was the head. 
This school has always ardently defended the doctrine of free 
will. It is with this school that we must connect the work of 
M. Boutroux on La contingence des lois de la nature and L’idée 
de lot naturelle dans la science et dans la philosophie; and M. 
Boutroux’s ideas have, in their turn, exercised a great influence 
on the epistemological conceptions of M. Poincaré, his near rela- 
tive and friend. Something of the same indeterminism is found 
in M. Bergson’s doctrine; and when these writers are considered 
as a whole, it is evident that they belong to the same movement 
of thought,—the reaction against Hegelianism, and the cult of 
science which has dominated in France since the decline of the 
metaphysics of the school of Cousin. And it is known that the 
theories of MM. Le Roy and Wilbois, in their turn, are related 
not only to the scientific doctrines of M. Duhem, but also to M. 
Bergson’s philosophy, although the latter has distinctiy refused 
to subscribe to them in their entirety. 

By a very natural affinity of ideas, which we now understand 
better after a lapse of years, it was also the neo-critical school 
which introduced Mr. William James to French philosophy. His 
reputation in France dates from his studies on ‘ Effort,’ published in 
La Critique Philosophique, edited by M. Charles Renouvier. It 
has sometimes been said that M. Bergson received his primary 
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impulse from Mr. James, and that he, in turn, must have been in- 
fluenced by M. Bergson’s metaphysical ideas; and recently the 
reviewer of the Congress at Rome reproduced this idea in the 
Revue Philosophique. But M. Bergson has written to M. Ribot, 
editor of the Revue, to point out the incorrectness of this apprecia- 
tion. ‘ The report of the congress,’’ he says, “‘ presents as an acci- 
dental and local fact, and asthe result of a combination between 
a French philosophy and an American psychology, a movement of 
ideas which, for some years, has appeared to some extent every- 
where, and which results from causes that are of deep and gen- 
eral significance. The need is felt by a great many thinkers in all 
countries of a philosophy more truly empirical, and more closely 
allied with the immediately given than was the traditional phi- 
losophy, which was elaborated by thinkers who were primarily 
mathematicians. When I wrote Les données immediates de la con- 
science, 1 only knew Mr. James by his excellent studies on ‘ Effort’ 
and ‘ The Emotions.’ I had not even read the article which ap- 
peared in Mind in January, 1884.” 

We must, therefore, regard all these similarities as the expres- 
sion of the same general state of mind. We do not yet know how it 
is that some ideas are ‘in the air,’ but we can no longer doubt that 
they are there. The very name ‘pragmatism,’ which was invented 
by Mr. Peirce and popularized by Mr. James, was created anew 
in France some years ago by M. Blondel, who then knew noth- 
ing of the sense in which it had been employed by either of the 
others. M. Blondel is the author of a suggestive and vigorous 
work entitled Z’action,, which is mainly religious in character 
though greatly influenced by M. Boutroux’s philosophy. Its aim 
is ‘‘To discover what is involved in our actions, in the ultimate 
recess, where unconsciously and even in spite of ourselves we 
support existence and cling to it.” He starts with a criticism 
of philosophical dilletantism quite analogous to that which Mr. 
Peirce follows in ‘“‘ How to Make Our Ideas Clear.’’* But he does 
not continue in the same manner, and his conclusion is very dif- 


L’ action, essai d’une critique de la vie et d'une science de la pratique, by 
Maurice Blondel, former pupil of the Normal School, Fellow in Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Letters, Paris, Alcan, 1893. 

® Popular Science Monthly, Vol. X11, pp. 286 ff. 
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ferent. Rejecting all philosophical formalism, he puts his trust 
in moral experience and consults it directly. He thinks that 
moral experience shows that action is not wholly self-contained 
but that it presupposes a reality which transcends the world in 
which we participate. Finally, he maintains that we are unable, 
as Pascal already said, either to live or to understand ourselves 
by ourselves alone. So that unless we mutilate our nature by 
renouncing all earnestness of life, we are necessarily led to recog- 
nize in ourselves the presence of God. Our problem, therefore, 
can only be solved by an act of absolute faith in a positive religion 
(Catholicism for M. Blondel). This completes the series of acts 
of faith without which no action, not even ordinary daily acts, 
could be accomplished, and without which we fall immediately 
into absolute barrenness both practical and intellectual. 

Such is the doctrine to which he gives the name ‘ Pragma- 
tism.’ In 1902, when the first number of the Vocabulaire 
philosophique was prepared according to the method which I 
described in this Review last year, the proofs of the word 
‘ Action’ were naturally sent to M. Blondel. His doctrine was 
there mentioned, and, inasmuch as it admitted the existence 
of a reality above intelligence not reducible to concepts and 
going beyond understanding, I called it an ‘alogism.’ He wrote 
then to the Philosophical Society: ‘“ Far from opposing or pre- 
ferring action to knowledge and seeing in it something alogical, 
I consider: (1) That knowledge is a partial epitome of the former 
(reduction, projection, inadequate plan or anticipation) ; (2) that 
the progress of action causes the progress also of thought, as 
the progress of thought conditions and determines the progress 
of action. Thus, in a wheel which advances by turning, the 
spokes sometimes precede, sometimes rise above, sometimes fol- 
low, and sometimes support the axle-tree ; some turn backward 
while the others go forward, and this regressive movement is 
one condition of the propulsion of the whole system. Just so 
intellectual reflection is a moment of the general dynamic of 
life. . . . Just as the name ‘physical’ is applied to the object of 
a science which deals with what is by nature sensible without 
being entirely or directly perceptible by the senses, so to desig- 
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nate the object of a science which would methodically study and 
systematize actions in such a way as to show all their partic- 
ulars and to unite them with determinism, which is intelligible, 
though at first not recognized, the word ‘ pragmatic’ would be 
suitable, and the term ‘pragmatism’ might be applied to the 
doctrine which would consider the philosophical problem from 
this point of view as from a centre of perspective.” ' 

This proposition was, however, very coldly received, as is seen 
in the Report of the Society: “It seems to me,” the general 
secretary said in reading the above letter, “‘ that we might accept 
this word, which is new in philosophy, and which would escape 
the danger of equivocation incurred by ‘action.’.—M. Brun- 
schvicg : ‘“‘I am not entirely of that opinion. By accepting M. 
Blondel’s term we are led into his domain, and give a kind of 
consecration to a doctrine which in reality we do not admit.”— 
M. Rauh: “ The objection seems to me just. One must not 
accept formulas which imply the legitimacy of beliefs considered 
as superior to intelligence. . . . In short, for this school the 
higher source of truth is unconscious. Intelligence, before be- 
ing clear intelligence, presents itself in an unconscious and syn- 
thetic form. That is an interesting idea and one of which we 
must take account. We ‘live’ intelligence before thinking it. 
But is a special word necessary to designate this idea ?’’—M. 
Couturat: “It would seem that the word ‘activity’ in the 
classic sense, as distinguished from sensibility and intelligence, 
might be applied without ambiguity to the idea in question.” 

One sees how the word and the thing seemed new and unusual 
three years ago. When they began to become popular, I begged 
M. Blondel to explain to us how he had come to choose this expres- 
sion. ‘I decided upon the name ‘ pragmatism,’”’ he replied, “‘ as 
early as 1888, and I was quite conscious that I was coining it. 
.. . In L’action (p. 204 et passim) I pointed out the difference 
between zpdypa, and I have chosen this name 
‘ pragmatism ’ in order to specify the exact nature of my study.” 

French pragmatism, as may be seen from the fragment quoted 


1 Published in the appendixes of the Audletin de la Société de Philosophie, 2d year 
(1901-1902), pp. 190-192. 
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above, has always maintained an intimate connection with relig- 
ious ideas. M. Bergson confines himself to a spiritualistic meta- 
physics, but he is surrounded by disciples who go further and 
who make every effort to bring him to the confessional faith. 
M. LeRoy seems by method to avoid mixing mere apologetics 
with criticisms which he addresses to rationalistic science; but 
his religious philosophy is well known, and, indeed, he makes 
no secret of it. M. Wilbois, more imperious and contentious 
in spirit, ended his work on L’esprit positif by conclusions 
which were entirely religious. By his theory of action and 
scientific liberty he implies morality ; by this morality a spiritual 
authority which is a teaching power, a power subordinating the 
intellectual to the moral, a power “which destroys ephemeral 
spontaneity in the interest of true liberty.” A Church with 
dogmas, sacraments, a liturgy; the eucharistical ceremony 
which symbolizes the communion of souls and actualizes our 
participation in the permanent resurrection of Christ, — such 
appear to him to be, not exactly the necessary deductions, but 
at least the normal complements, of a pragmatic view of knowl- 
edge. La Revue de Philosophie, which is directed by ecclesiastics, 
recently extolled pragmatism as a means of proving orthodox 
beliefs. In the July number (which opens with a fragment by 
Mr. James, in which philosophy seems somewhat under- 
rated as compared with religion), this Revue thus develops the 
benefits of the method which judges doctrines by their effects. 
“ The advantages of the pragmatic system are numerous and are 
evident enough without being insisted upon, especially in abstract 
discussions. We are accustomed to judge a tree by its fruits ; 
this is only a new and more systematized form of the old argu- 
ment ¢x conseguentiis. This system solves a great many diffi- 
culties in philosophy; it explains the necessity of principles 
marvellously. We desire them, we want them, therefore they 
are necessary, just as bread is necessary to sustain corporeal life. 
It solves directly the problem of psychological liberty where the 
means to the end are not necessary. The existence of God, Provi- 
dence, and Immortality are demonstrated by their happy effects 
upon our terrestrial life, and the proof has the advantage of being 
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simple and comprehensible to any one who knows the rudiments 
of history. . . . Have not the scholastics always defended, per- 
haps rather by instinct than reason, the identity of truth and 
goodness: donum=verum? If we consider the matter carefully, 
it will be seen that the Good is the useful ; for not to be good in 
anything, is synonymous with being bad, and everywhere the 
true is the useful. It is in this assertion that pragmatism con- 
sists.”’ 

This represents the most exaggerated form of pragmatic fide- 
ism. It is clear that there would be few philosophers, even 
among the most religious spirits, who would be willing to sub- 
scribe to such a declaration. But even the excesses of the the- 
ory have been useful, by awakening, a little tardily perhaps, the 
feeling among rationalistic thinkers that there was something to 
be done, and that the movement of scientific criticism menaced 
not only the extremes of intellectualism. 

In M. Brunschvicg’s L’idéalisme contemporain one may profit- 
ably read in this connection the chapter entitled: ‘‘ La philos- 
ophie nouvelle et l’intellectualisme.”” There the author refutes 
pretty thoroughly some of M. LeRoy’s more extreme propo- 
sitions by endeavoring to show that rational intelligence is much 
more pliant than the adversaries of reason would wish to believe. 
On the other hand, the men of great learning who were named 
as sponsors of this ‘new philosophy’ have more and more 
testified what reservations they make, and how greatly their con- 
clusions differ from those which are currently attributed to them. 
M. Poincaré has followed La science et ’hypothése with a second 
volume called La valeur de la science, of which the title is suffi- 
ciently characteristic. ‘‘ When we discover the place held by 
hypotheses in the sciences,” he wrote in the preface to the first 
work, ‘“‘we ask ourselves if all these constructions are well 
founded, and we believe that a breath would destroy them, Yet 
to be sceptical in this way is still to be superficial ; to doubt 
everything and to believe everything are two equally uncritical 
modes of solution, both of which free us from the necessity of 
thinking. If such were the case, science would be powerless ; 


' Dessoulavy, ‘‘ Le pragmatisme,’’ Revue de Philosophie, VII, p. 94. 
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but, in fact, we see its conclusions verified before our eyes. That 
would not be possible if it did not reveal to us something of the 
nature of reality.” It is this thought which is further developed 
maintained in La valeur de la science. It is here not only ex- 
pressed in a logical manner, but takes the form of a profession of 
and practical and moral faith in the validity of reason. ‘“ When I 
speak here of truth, I of course wish to speak first of all of sci- 
entific truth ; but I also want to speak of moral truth, a single 
aspect of which is justice. It may seem that I misuse words in 
thus uniting two objects which have nothing in common under 
the same name. It may be maintained that scientific truth, 
which rests on demonstration, cannot in any way be brought 
into relation with moral truth, which depends upon feeling. But, 
nevertheless, I cannot separate them, and those who love the one 
cannot but love the other. In order to discover either of these 
truths, one must strive to free one’s mind completely from preju- 
dice and passion, and must attain to absolute sincerity. Once 
discovered, these two kinds of truth afford us the same satisfac- 
tion; both, as soon as they are perceived, shine with the same 
brilliancy, so that one must either see them or close one’s eyes. 

“It must be added that those who fear the one will also fear 
the other ; for there are people who in all things are interested 
primarily in consequences. In a word, I connect the two kinds 
of truths, because the same reasons make us love them and the 
same reasons make us fear them.” ' 

Let no one mistake the term ‘profession of faith,’ however ; 
all the third part of the work is a justification of it. And it is 
at the same time a rehabilitation of ‘social discourse’ and a 
strong criticism of the somewhat anarchistic individualism which 
dominated philosophy some years ago. You remember the 
ingenious and subtle force with which M. Bergson urged the 
importance of what is ineffable and unique in experience in Les 
données immédiates de la conscience. The deep-lying ego, the 
true ego, does not lend itself to the exigences of the social life 
nor to language which is its expression ; in order to find it, we 
must forget words, give up communicating with each other, and 


1 Introduction, p. 3. 
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free ourselves even from the idea of communication. The word 
is stable, brutal, banal, common ; to name experience is to falsify 
it and make it a dead thing. “If we lived a purely individual 
life, if there were neither society nor language,’”’ we would ap- 
proach that ideal state analogous to a dream in which we 
should know reality as it is in its true nature ‘“ extraordinary 
and alogical.” 

M. LeRoy goes still further in this direction, and applies to 
physical science itself what M. Bergson maintained concerning 
the spiritual life. He holds that all science is a well-made 
language, a combination of formulas, a ‘ discours’ which devi- 
ates from the real in proportion as it is better organized and 
more nearly perfect. To make a discovery is to break this 
deadening crystallization at some point, to regain contact with 
reality, to feel the true nature of the object known to be indi- 
vidual and singular like the knowing subject. Such was the 
thesis which has been currently called ‘ scientific nominalism.’ (I 
do not, however, think the name was quite just. What we really 
have is an anti-logism, related on the one hand to the hostility 
to discursive thought which Jacobi and Schopenhauer affected, 
and on the other hand to an intellectual pride and the same 
contempt for the flock of sheep and parrots which the Nietzsches 
and the Gobineaus have professed). It is that against which 
M. Poincaré protests. The real, he says in substance, is the 
objective, and the objective is community among thinking 
beings. The only criterion of reality is comparison of indi- 
vidual thoughts. The real is not manifested, like Spinozistic 
truth, by a feeling of direct contact ; it is only established a fos- 
terior’, and is defined solely by what is common to different 
minds. There is no reality in the amorphous and indefinable 
mass which constitutes the mental content of an individual. The 
very idea of an external world proceeds from the social postulate 
of knowledge which makes into a “ing independent of you and 
me that which is the common element of our representations. 
Accordingly, nothing is more respectable than that famous ‘ ds- 
cours’ so long anathematized. It was the classical philosophers, 
on the contrary, who were in the right in identifying God, the 
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Word, and Reason. Consequently, “no ‘ discourse,’ no objec- 
tivity. Whether we take the ethical, the zsthetic, or the scien- 
tific point of view, the result is the same; nothing is objective 
but that which is identical for all. Now one can only speak of 
such an identity if a comparison is possible and can be translated 
into a ‘ standard of exchange’ capable of being transmitted from 
one mind to another. Nothing will then have any objective 
value except that which is transmissible by ‘ discourse,’ that is 
to say, intelligible.’’' Yet is not this construction common to all 
external and illusory, since it does not touch things but deals 
only with their relations? Not atall! To say that science can 
not have objective value because it only makes known relations 
to us, is to reverse the true order of ideas, for the relation is the 
very type and origin of objectivity. ‘‘ External objects, for which 
the word object has been invented, are really objects, and not 
transient and imperceptible appearances, because these are not 
only groups of sensations, but groups cemented by a constant 
bond. It is this bond and this bond alone which is object in 
them, and this bond is a relation.” ? 

Therefore when we ask what is the objective value of knowl- 
edge, this means: Knowledge makes us know the real relation 
of things ; and by real relations we can only understand this : 
relations which are the same for everybody. ‘ The essential 
fact is that there are some points upon which all those who are 
familiar with given experiences may agree,” * and that this agree- 
ment is permanent notwithstanding appearances. ‘‘To sum up, 
the only objective reality is constituted by the relations of things ; 
and from this results a universal harmony. It is obvious that 
these relations and this harmony could not be conceived out- 
side a mind which perceives and feels them. But they are 
nevertheless objective, because they are, will become, or will 
remain, common to all thinking beings.”’ * 

One could not wish a stronger expression of modern rational- 
ism. I may perhaps be excused for having insisted so much on 
this point, not only because of the intrinsic interest in the sub- 


' Poincaré, La valeur de la science, pp. 264, 265. 
? /bid., p. 266. 3 Joid., p. 268. * [bid., p. 271. 
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ject, but also because for ten years I have often urged the social 
character of objectivity, and sometimes before a philosophical 
audience which was singularly unsympathetic.’ I am greatly 
rejoiced and have good hopes of the progress of philosophy by 
finding this theory confirmed by a great contemporary scholar 
who has doubtless been led to it by very different paths. 

M. Poincaré’s book has this year most energetically vindicated 
the rights of the understanding, but it has not stood alone. M. 
Milhaud has just combined a number of contributions into one 
volume, entitled: tudes sur la pensée scientifique ches les Grecs 
et les modernes. He prefaced the volume with a general study 
on “ L’idée de science,” which also takes as point of departure 
the exaggerated claims of contemporary fideism, and which shows 
from what point he refuses to follow this doctrine. Borrowing from 
M. Durkheim an expression and a concept which he employs pri- 
marily in ethics, M. Milhaud rests the whole idea of knowledge 
on the existence of xormal thought. This he does not exactly 
define, but its collectivistic nature is seen from the use which he 
makes of it. ‘‘Science is made by all the resources at the dis- 
posal of the human mind leading to a kind of normal oljectivity, 
whose pursuit alone constitutes in the last analysis the essential 
mark of scientific effort.” * Science does not consist exclusively 
of facts. It was only a narrow positivism which could for some 
years maintain this barren idea. But that which the mind adds 
to facts, in interpreting them and acting upon them, is not an 
arbitrary and convenient classification in which the tendencies 
and various tastes of individuals play with perfect freedom as in 
a scherzo. There is freedom in the ways and means, and order 
in the result to be attained. ‘‘ These different tendencies may 
cooperate in a single truth which is valid for all in proportion as 
they are able to find a xormal response in the minds of all, and 

'See Revue Philosophigue, May, 1902, and especially Audletin de la Société de 
Philosophie, May, 1903 (** Sur l’apparence objective des perceptions visuelles’’). I 
tried to express the general theory of intelligence implied by this view in La Disso- 
‘ution, Chapter 1V. : ‘* Dissolution psychologique.’’ The title is unfortunately chosen. 
I was wrong to follow Spencer in that, who opposes dissolution to evolution, and con- 
sequently to individualization. A more exact term would be: ‘‘ Assimilation psy- 


chologique.”’ 
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when these tendencies are directed by the scholar with the scru- 
pulous desire to reach an objectivity which surpasses him. The 
mind is like an instrument with a thousand strings. To make it 
vibrate in unison with all men, it is not necessary to strike any 
unique chord ; it is only necessary to try to have all the vibra- 
tions normal, the harmony pure, the chords exactly attuned, so 
that only an imperfect instrument is incapable of reproducing 
them.” ' 

The criterion of knowledge is therefore ‘“ that formulated asser- 
tions are found to be justified by reasons which are normal enough 
to be accepted by every man of sound mind, to whatever order of 
ideas these ideas may belong.”’* In this sense the discovery 
and the demonstration of even a single fact, such as the date of a 
document, is truly a work of science. History thus reénters the 
ranks of science from which it was excluded by the current 
definition in a somewhat paradoxical manner. Ethics itself can 
take this form and thus escape by the same criterion the indeter- 
minism of individual faith. This is brought about (as we hold) 
by the fact that our moral experience ‘‘is more and more regu- 
lated by normal principles, — not by principles which are actually 
recognized by all, but by the principles which our practical 
reason in the course of its development points out to us as those 
that ought to be recognized by all. . . . We desire that by our 
efforts the ideal postulates of human conduct should be formu- 
lated, as the fundamental principles regulating the attitude of the 
geometrician and physician are formulated in their speculations 
concerning the universe.”’ * 

The same criterion is applied finally to religious truth itself. 
The guiding idea of religion, the future possibility of universal 
communion, is also that of science. Under this influence dogmas 
are constantly losing their importance by becoming the more and 
more plastic symbol of an inner feeling which recognizes all men 
of good will. In this way, divergences become less “‘ by allowing 
the unity of the human consciousness, which is another name for 
reason, to express itself more and more each day.*” 

Mr. James wrote in Mind last year that M. Poincaré and 


1 OP. cit., p. 9. 2 OP. cit., p. 10. 3 Of, cit., p. 16. 4 Op. cit., 17. 
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M. Milhaud were pragmatists. And ina certain sense he was 
right ; but it is evident that the specific differences are here more 
important than the genus. The thought of both men is doubtless 
related to the pragmatism of Mr. C. S. Peirce. They would 
agree with the theory (at bottom rationalistic) which he has main- 
tained in ‘‘ How to Make Our Ideas Clear’’ and in some articles 
in the A/onist. They differ greatly — and the difference is in- 
creasing —from Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, M. LeRoy, and M. Wilbois, 
and from all the fideist party of the pragmatic school, of which 
we have spoken earlier. 
II. 

The same effort towards the rehabilitation of a rationalism 
which shall be acceptable to the modern spirit, is shown also in 
the ethical movement, which is becoming more and more active, 
and whose character is now shown more distinctly than it was at 
first. The first attempts were theoretical and individual. This 
year there has been a tendency toward the concrete, that is to say, 
to the organization of a well defined moral system of education. 

Circumstances render this task very necessary and very diffi- 
cult. Parliament has just voted the separation of Church and 
State. It is difficult to know who really desired this, the Catho- 
lics or their opponents. Both, perhaps; for while both are be- 
moaning it for form’s sake, both parties have acted as if they 
wished it. It is still more difficult to know where it will end; 
but it has produced for the moment an atmosphere of defiance 
and tension in regard to religious questions which has extended 
to all related fields. Twenty years ago the relations of philosophy 
and religion were, in our country, dominated by a benevolent 
scepticism, which allowed liberty of thought to all, without detri- 
ment to the amenity of individual relationships. The orthodox 
Catholics, with rare exceptions, foilowed the rites of their re- 
ligion, but refrained from discussing the subject with their rela- 
tives and friends ; while the philosophers, on their part, respected 
the form of the spiritual life and moral feeling in religion, which 
they deemed often of practical value though a trifle antiquated. 
That was the time when Fustel de Coulanges, himself a very free 
thinker, nevertheless expressed a desire to be buried according to 
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the Catholic rites, ‘in order to give evidence of his high esteem 
for the tradition of his ancestors.”” The first blow to this amiable 
tolerance was given by the Dreyfus affair. For the most part, 
the Catholics, moved by a complex feeling of nationalism and 
anti-semitism, decided this question a friort without any histori- 
cal examination of the facts. On the other hand, the spirit of 
critical discussion and intellectualism led to the formation of an 
opposite party, who insisted as a matter of principle that all 
sentimental belief and all practical interest should be eliminated 
from the discussion. Between the two parties the question was 
therefore much less that of the guilt or innocence of a man than 
that of the moral principle of thought : voluntarism and religion 
on the one hand, criticism and rationalism on the other. When 
the affair had subsided, the tension was relieved; but the quarrel 
of the confessional education against laical education, and the 
question of the separation of Church and State revived the oppo- 
sition. Hence the question which now confronts us under the 
most various forms: How found and establish, outside religious 
faith, a morality which can be taught? For such a morality must 
be impartial among the different religions and systems of philoso- 
phy, so that its presence in scholastic programmes may not be 
tyrannical for any one, believer or unbeliever. Moreover, it is 
also necessary that this system of morality should have the power 
of appealing to reason in such a way as to gain influence over 
conduct, and also that its effects may be of such a nature as to 
fill the place of the divine sanctions by which the ancient religious 
morality was accompanied. 

The moral movement this year has primarily found expression 
in collections of lectures and articles. I may mention as in the 
front rank a fine book by M. Séailles, Education ou revolution, 
At the beginning of this he has mentioned, as a characteristic 
lett-motiv, the title of his preceding work : Les affirmations de la 
conscience moderne. M. Séailles, Professor at the Sarbonne, is 
doubtless known to the readers of this REvIEw as a writer on 
zsthetics, as the author of Leonard de Vinci, of Carriére, and of 
Watteau. But he has another side familiar to the universities of 
the people. He frequently speaks to working men and in their 
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behalf. He devotes all his energy to the intellectual, artistic, and 
moral education of the democracy. He has faith in the people 
and in the possibility of making them the conscious instrument 
of reason. He has resolutely sacrificed to this task his personal 
interests and the academical honors to which he would otherwise 
naturally have attained. Hence his discourses have a tone of 
sincerity and energy, they are truly works of good faith, of hope 
and solidarity. I will also mention Solidarisme et libéralisme by 
M. Bougle, a collection of lectures that were held at Montpellier, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Montauban. Finally, an interesting col- 
lection of articles of the same nature may be found in a series 
published last year by the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
under the common title, ‘‘ Questions pratiques.’”’ But these 
practical questions very often lead back to their point of support 
in theory, whether it be a question of the religious education of 
children, the rights of the father as opposed to the rights of the 
child, concurrence in the matter of education, or even the pro- 
portional representation of political parties. 

The School of Advanced Social Studies organized this winter a 
course of lectures on the non-theological teaching of morality 
under the direction of M. Alfred Croiset, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Paris, and Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in this faculty. But the ethical question is at present so 
urgent and general that it cannot be restricted to specialists. M. 
Croiset opened this course the ninth of last November by a lec- 
ture which defined very well the state of the problem, and pointed 
out a solution of it." Moral and just men, said he, disagree con- 
cerning the philosophy by which they justify their morality. 
There exists nevertheless for each epoch, and even in a form 
general enough for the whole of humanity, a body of morality 
which is not contestable. The moral ideal taught in the schools 
must therefore be that which, in the social domain, is impressed on 
the conscience of honest men to-day, outside the quarrels of sect 
or party. Doubtless this ideal is widespread and springs from 


! This lecture appeared in the first number of a new review called the Revue du 
Mois, edited by Emile Borel, Professor of Mathematics at the Sorbonne (librairie Le 
Soudier). 
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the most diverse sources. The object of the science of morals is 
to reduce it to history and to discover the successive strata through 
which morality has been built up. But morality can be taught 
without entering into this history, as one teaches the child the 
language of his country —something equally traditional and 
social — without troubling his mind at the same time with studies 
of historical grammar and criticism of the imperfections which 
may actually exist in our manner of speaking. Likewise the 
State may constitute a non-theological and impartial morality 
which will influence the public conscience only, without affecting 
any religion or philosophy. A grave question remains, that of 
sanctions. What answer can be given to the man of ill will or 
even to the sceptic who will say: ‘‘ Your teaching proposes to 
us a way of moral living that is good. But what if it please me 
not to conform to it? If I wish to revolt against the tyranny of 
the public conscience, what objection can you urge?”’ Three 
things : First, the legal sanctions. They are insufficient, it is obvi- 
ous, but nevertheless they cover a large field. Then public opinion, 
whose power we learn better every day. Finally, our own con- 
science and reason which the progress of science tends constantly 
to maintain, stimulate, and render more delicate, although in its 
nature science is most objective and foreign to morality. There 
is a moralizing virtue in all study, in all work done seriously, 
thanks to the good habits of mind which this engenders. It is 
sufficient, therefore, to feel the moral need and not to deny its 
proper feelings by a superficial and verbal criticism. The rewards 
and penalties necessary to virtue are immanent in civilization. 

M. Durkheim in a later lecture went still further: he wished 
to prove that both historically and practically God zs Society, and 
that society, conceived in a positive manner, furnishes to morality 
all the supports one ordinarily expects from revealed religions. 
What is God for his followers? A Creator, a Sovereign, a 
friendly and terrible force in the midst of which we live, in whose 
image we are made, and to whom we owe language, the condition 
of thought, and the knowledge which enables us to act on the 
world. He is a mysterious force also, which transcends us and 
is the source of our union, a force whose will determines what is 
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good and bad for us, whose ways are unfathomable and whose 
final aims surpass us infinitely. He is the Eternal, who survives 
passing generations and maintains the continuity of their spiritual 
life. In desiring him, we only wish to attain to the highest realiza- 
tion of ourselves ; by separating ourselves from him, we fall into 
nothingness, we deny ourselves ... Are not these indeed 
attributes of God? And are there any of these that do not apply 
in the most literal way to the society in which we live? Even 
the details of the rites of external worship itself can be explained 
by this identification. When we weaken morally, when we feel 
doubts, it is to God that we go to strengthen us, it is to his grace 
that we appeal to enlighten and fortify us. What does this sig- 
nify, if not that feelings are weak and inconstant, and that the only 
means of animating and strengthening them is by calling out a 
solemn and collective assertion of them, by putting our mind in 
unison with the social mind where the center of the moral life 
and of the good will are maintained in a transcendent spirituality ? 
There is in civilization a powerful tradition, which is not inscribed 
on the individual organism, and which only results from the 
solidarity of minds ; the faithful have need of God, God has need 
of the faithful ; sacrifice supports the reciprocity of their relation. 
For barbarous people there is an ethnical God who fights against 
the neighboring Gods ; for civilized people there is only one God 
who makes all men brothers. The broadening of the social life 
has broadened the conception of God and has given rise to mono- 
theism. The positivist cult of humanity, imperfectly realized, 
expressed, nevertheless, a most profound and truly religious 
thought ; for it is not God that disappears in humanity, it is rather 
humanity which discovers God in itself, and which does not for 
that reason adore him with any the less fervor. 

There is, therefore, a rational basis for the connection of religion 
and morals, and we cannot secularize the latter without changing 
the character of religion at the same time. Finally, this change 
made, there is no other characteristic of morals which we ought 
to change.' Thus supported by reality which transcends the indi- 


' Of course, it is a question here of the general characteristics of morality and not 
of the detail of its laws. M. Durkheim, on the contrary, sees many reforms which 


are desirable. 
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vidual, duty remains what it was for Kant. It cannot be reduced 
to any other terms, as is shown by the fact that it does not permit 
of being put in the balance with any other interest, even with sci- 
entific or artistic interests. It is categorical, and demands that it 
shall be fulfilled with respect, and for its own sake. Every act 
performed in view of an advantage may be materially conformable 
to the law, but is not for that reason moral. Finally, duty is a 
good thing which may be loved: it is addressed to one part of 
our being with which it may be identified, but on another side it 
transcends us infinitely. It exacts pain and sacrifice, it forces the 
individual to conquer and in some measure to surpass himself. 
To deny all that is to deny moral reality itself, as it is furnished 
us by immediate experience. To recognize it is to recognize also 
the necessity of an external basis which the history of morals and 
religion abundantly confirms.' 

M. Durkheim has numerous disciples, especially in the new 
philosophical generation. Moreover, his personal influence is 
tremendous. But this grandiose conception of morals and society 
has up to the present time met with a very emphatic opposition 
on the part of philosophers. Some see in it a dangerous resur- 
rection of the metaphysical spirit. (M. Durkheim, however, has 
never expressly formulated his metaphysics, and holds to what 
he calls a spiritualism of fact, the non-coincidence and irre- 
ducibleness of the laws of the mental and social life in their rela- 
tion to physical and biological laws.) Others see in it a social 
mysticism which would take away from the individual all proper 
value by subordinating him to collective aims superior to 
morality itself — as intelligible consequently as the impenetrable 
ways of the traditional God! Moreover, moral endeavor has 
not been lacking in other directions. M.G. Richard and M. J. 
Segond have published a general review on recent ethical works 


1 This lecture has not been published. I summarize it here from memory. It 
may be that I misrepresent this or that detail ; but what I believe I represent exactly, 
and what everybody around me is impressed with, is the intensity of moral and 
religious feeling which resulted from it. In my article last year, 1 referred to the 
saying of M. Lévy-Bruhl that stranger as he was to the little church of Monsieur-le- 
Prince Street, M. Durkheim was yet the real successor of Auguste Comte, and, 
indeed, he delivered on that day the discourse of a High Priest of Humanity. 
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in two installments, in the Revue Philosophique of this year." M. 
Landry, in his Principe de morale rationnelle,*? attempts to set forth 
a moral doctrine which may also be a true science. He hopes 
to find the solution of this problem in an original method which 
is to give the authority of practical reason as a form to morality, 
and the pursuit of pleasure as subject matter for this morality. 
Placing thus in a clear light what is implicit in Stuart Mill anp 
Spencer, he shows us how the respect for reason, conceived as 
an irreducible principle and entirely autonomous, can give to the 
pursuit of pleasure a universal value, and enable us to pass from 
the individual to the social standpoint. Instinct reveals to us the 
value of pleasure, and reason approves it; but in approving it, 
it imposes its own specific condition, which is to make no differ- 
ence between individuals, to judge between myself and another 
as I would judge between two others. This is not the place to 
discuss this theory ; I will only remark that it has a transitory 
character, so to speak, and that it seems to require a more ulti- 
mate synthesis. For if reason has the right to impose its condi- 
tions on the instinctive love of pleasure, has it not also the right 
of criticising this instinct, and of rejecting the very principle of 
pleasure, even though universal, if it is found to conflict with 
rational finality, with the supreme value which is shown in the 
authority of reason ? 

M. Belot, in a series of articles in the Revue de Métaphysique® 
has criticised in succession all the contemporaneous theories of 
ethics, in his attempt to reach certain conclusions, which may 
serve as a basis for ethical teaching. I do not wish to dwell on 

' January and May, 1905. Among others they make abstracts of the works of 
HOfiding (Za morale, a French translation); of Roberty (Nouveau programme de 
sociologie, introduction a T étude du monde surorganigue); Albert Bayet (Za morale 
scientifigue); Mauxion (£ssai sur les éléments et [ évolution de la moralité). To 
these we must add the courses of ethical studies published by MM. Pécaut, Dugas, 


Cantecor, and a great many other works or pamphlets on the same subject. It is 
quite certain that the center of philosophical activity in France still rests on that 
point. 

? Paris, Alcan, 1905. 

3«* En quéte d’une morale positive,’’ Revue de Métaphysigue, January, 1905, and 
following numbers. These articles will very soon be published in one volume. 
I am able to state their conclusions through the courtesy of the author who has 
kindly communicated them to me in advance. 
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his discussion of metaphysical ethics, of Kantian ethics, of utili- 
tarian ethics, and of sociological ethics ; the interest of his articles 
is primarily in the doctrine which he wishes to establish. By a 
positive ethics, he understands a morality which is neither a simple 
pedagogical art, on the one hand, nor a pure science of manners 
or even of moral judgments, without pretension to regulate con- 
duct, on the other. Our point of departure is precisely the anti- 
nomy of idea and fact, of external rule and conscience. The 
problem is to bridge the abyss which separates learning from 
acting, knowledge from will. How can this be attained? At 
first by analysis of the facts of morality as they are given to us. 
Morality is formulated and explained, not created. (This point, 
which was not appreciated by the eighteenth century, but already 
brought forward by Kant in the preface to his Practical Reason, 
appears to me to command the assent of all French philosophers 
at the present time.) Therefore the first step ought to be to 
take cognizance of what morality is ; it is a matter of induction. 
Humanity wants something which morality expresses. And it 
desires this very strongly ; for we constantly see the greatest 
sacrifices made for the realization of this end, at the expense of 
pleasure, health, and the happiness of individuals. This end, 
often unknown even to those who are most devout, and which 
induction alone reveals to us a posteriori, is the social life. But 
it is not sufficient to state in this way the will of humanity ; for 
once the secret is revealed, might not this instinctive moral will 
become like the will to live of Schopenhauer, which is destroyed 
in coming to consciousness of itself, by discovering the tremendous 
dupery of which it is the victim? No, we need not fear that 
this will happen when the idea of the good is revealed. In 
reflecting upon it, we necessarily accept the principle when we 
discover it, because life in society is the common condition of all 
aims, the necessary means and antecedent of all that we can 
ultimately wish. There can be no reasonable liberty except in 
society. Whatever you may wish, you therefore wish this first 
of all, and consequently your reason once enlightened cannot fail 
to approve the strong impulse of conscience and moral sentiment. 
From the strictest pedagogical point of view, concludes M. Belot, 
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ethics thus understood is seen to be capable of furnishing a satis- 
fying moral discipline. It is efficacious, for it is based on deep- 
seated feeling, constantly supported by the social life. It pre- 
sents an aim sufficient to arouse and sustain our activity; for 
society is yet very far from being society in the full acceptation 
of the term, and we perceive clearly the great value of improve- 
ments which might be introduced into it. It is capable of rous- 
ing our minds and wills, since more than anything else it justifies 
the effort in a real and practical form. It rejects by its objec- 
tivity the dangerous sophisms of subjectivism, of internationalism, 
and of special self-culture, and, while taking account of the real, 
it allows full liberty to individual initiative. It is therefore the 
proper morality for a true democracy which demands at the 
same time action and reason. 

Such are the principal tendencies which the morality of the 
present time shows. Among the special problems of morality 
and politics, there is one which occupies a large place in public 
interest : the problem of patriotism, of peace and war. As M. 
Charles Richet' has justly remarked, progress in the social do- 
main is often so rapid as to outrun the interests of philosophers. 
Such has been the case in the antipatriotic peace movement. Its 
beginning dates from M. G. Herveé’s* book entitled patrie. 
This movement has also been currently called ‘ Herveéism.’ 
Hervé himself maintained, however, that his book only contained 
the watchword of a quite spontaneous and popular philosophy 
which he had learned from workmen and peasants. ‘ Leur 
Patrie’ means the country of the burgesses, the rulers, and the 
rich. For them there is one country, because society is truly 
their good mother ; she guarantees their fortunes, lands, manu- 
factures, and houses of commerce. They are right to defend 
her. But for the workman, without patrimony or fixed interests, 
and living only by his work, the idea of country is a pure ab- 
surdity. His compatriots are the workmen of all countries. He 

1«* La paix et la guerre,’’ Revue Philosophique, February, 1905. 

* Hervé was professor of history in a secondary institution. He was obliged to 
abandon his career on account of the anarchical character of his doctrines. The read- 
ers of this Review doubtless already know of the recent trial in which he was the 


principal defendant. 
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has nothing to lose or gain in the political confusion of the Euro- 
pean map, and consequently has only one thing to consider : that 
war is a menace to his work, to his life, and to that of his chil- 
dren. He wiil, therefore, oppose it by every means, without 
caring at all about the duperies which they adorn with the name 
of national interest or political honor. And if a gun is put into 
his hands, he will refuse to march to the frontier and use it 
against other proletaires as unfortunate as himself. He will turn 
his arm first against his real enemies and cause a social revolu- 
tion. 

This appeal to the military strike has been adopted by all the 
socialist party. It even excited a momentary enthusiasm among 
the masses of the peace party, which, however, was very soon 
chilled by obvious reflections. The recent trial of the anti-mili- 
taristic protest, which was terminated by a severe sentence against 
the author, has not sufficed to revive faith in this somewhat too 
naive solution of the problem of war. But there remains a more 
serious aspect of this problem, and its echo was heard in the dis- 
cussions of last winter. M. Charles Richet, in the article already 
cited, refuted vigorously and in detail the well-known theories 
which maintain that war would develop individual dignity, the 
spirit of sacrifice and solidarity; and assured peace would en- 
gender, on the contrary, the corruption and degradation of citi- 
zens; and that history would condemn peace-loving people. 
The question of internationalism has been brought to the front 
by LZ’ Union pour la Vérité (Ancienne Union pour l’ Action Morale) 
which has just been reorganized with a new program. Already 
several reunions have been held in which MM. Paul Desjardins, 
Buisson, Darlu, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Rauh, Belot, Andler, 
Pécaut, Brunschvicg, and the author of this article — to mention 
only philosophers — have taken part. M. Vandervelde, the Bel- 
gian socialist leader, and M. Lutoslawski, the well-known critic 
of Plato, have contributed their personal opinions concerning the 
causes and evolution of internationalism. 

Finally, the question is scarcely begun, and I do not wish to 
anticipate the solutions which these studies will be able to give. 
Perhaps you will be more interested in the program of the reor- 
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ganization of this Society, — a program doubtless very sympto- 
matic, for in a few weeks it attracted such a number of writers, 
philosophers, historians, business men, Catholic dignitaries, Prot- 
estants, and free thinkers that the organizers themselves were 
surprised to find such a response in contemporary conscience 
and good will. 

“1. Name of the Association. Under the name of Union pour 
la Vérité there has been founded at Paris an Association for 
mutual philosophic and civic education. 

‘2. The object of this Association is: (a) To maintain among its 
members, by a discipline of judgment and manners, the perpetual 
liberty of thought which the investigation of truth and the strug- 
gle for the right demand ; (4) to uphold in public life, by its ex- 
ample and propaganda, the active love of truth and right, and to 
promote the adoption of critical methods in general practice. 

“3. The Association aims at exercising its criticism freely in 
the various philosophical, religious, moral, social, political, and 
judicial domains ; and it therefore is forbidden ever to adhere 
definitely and without reserve, as an Association, to any church, 
any philosophical school, any political party, and, in short, to any 
grouping organized around a fixed doctrine.” 

This appears to me very interesting and also very character- 
istic of a state of mind which belongs at the same time to the two 
movements which I have analyzed in this article. On the one 
side is decided rationalism, on the other the defence of morality 
undertaken anew in essential principle by the scientific spirit, and 
with absolute sincerity. One of the first publications of the Union 
was an extract from M. Poincaré’s book La waleur de la science, 
from which I quoted some passages above. This concerned the 
energetic vindication of the self and the duty of subordinating to it 
everything else. ‘‘ The pursuit of truth ought to be the aim of 
our activity : it is the only aim which is worthy of it. Doubtless 
we must at first exert ourselves to solace human sufferings, but 
why? Not to suffer is a negative ideal, and would be more 
surely attained by the annihilation of the world. If we wish to 
free man more and more from his material needs, it is in order 
that he may employ his recovered liberty in the study and con- 
templation of the truth.” 
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III. 


We may conclude with some remarks about the works which 
are less directly dependent upon one or the other of these great 
movements. I will mention at first in psychology the series of 
articles published by M. Georges Dumas in the Revue Philoso- 
phique. The last especially is very characteristic in spirit and 
method. It is entitled “ Le préjugé intellectualiste et le préjugé 
finaliste dans les théories de l’expression.”” This title might lead 
to a misconception. What he understands by intellectualism is 
not in any respect the opposite of fideism. The article is rather a 
criticism of voluntaristic prejudices. His thesis is as follows: 
Before making appeal to all the conscious reasons and final causes 
by which Darwin, Spencer, Wundt, and Mantegazza have attempted 
to explain the expression of the emotions, one must first of all 
exhaust all that can be learned from the simple mechanical point 
of view. It is needless to have recourse to the principle of useful 
habits to explain the dilation of the nostrils in wrath, or the 
wrinkling of the eyes in smiling, if this dilation or this wrinkling 
can be explained by a simple diffusion of nervous discharge which 
sets in motion the most mobile muscles or those whose connec- 
tions facilitate common action. The principle of Dumas is there- 
fore opposed by its Cartesian character to the principles ordinarily 
invoked in such a case, and can be summed up somewhat in this 
way : “ The fundamental phenomena of expression reside in the 
general variations of the muscular tonus, and where this variation 
consists in an increase of tonicity, the discharge takes place along 
the lines of least mechanical resistance.”’ 

It is obvious how thoroughly intellectualistic this thesis is, in- 
spired as it is by a truly scientific belief in the logic of things, in 
the possibility of reducing the indeterminate to the determinate, 
the qualitative to the quantitative, complex phenomena to a com- 
bination of simple elements which the mind of the psychologist 
can apprehend objectively, and which are combined in reality ex- 
actly according to the laws of our rational thought. Those of 
our readers who would be interested in the detail of the experi- 
ments made by M. Georges Dumas, I can only refer to his articles, 
which he will soon republish in a single volume. But the con- 
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trolling idea of his work seemed to me sufficiently philosophic 
to be mentioned here in its relations to the entire analogous 
movement with which it is allied. 

A number of very important works have also appeared in the 
field of zsthetics. Among the most noteworthy is Zssai sur 
l’ esprit musical by M. Lionel Dauriac, which makes a transition 
from the psychological to the zsthetic standpoint. This work 
represents very well the new method in zxsthetics, upon which 
philosophers are beginning to agree, and which resembles the 
new methods in ethics. This consists in presenting the deter- 
mination of the beautiful, not as a problem which can be solved 
a priort by a set of conceptions, but as the distant result of anal- 
ysis of a special nature, psychological in form, appreciative in 
content, and which gradually leads us by careful observation of 
zsthetic facts to the explanation of artistic judgment. M. 
Dauriac proceeds as a methodologist who is at the same time a 
good musician. He distinguishes first of all psychological acous- 
tics from musical psychology, then the musical ear from musical 
intelligence. He pauses in the study of the latter to define its 
degrees and evolution, and to discover its relation to imagination 
and memory. He goes on to apply the same technical and psy- 
chological method to the analysis of musical pleasure, and thus 
leads to the properly xsthetic question on whose threshold he 
stops for the time being, for he outlines later an explanation of 
the reasons why one musical form does better than another. 
Here the pure judgment of appreciation begins. 

In the Revue Philosophique a group of articles dealing also with 
questions of art have appeared. Madame Vernon Lee has writ- 
ten “Sur la méthode introspective d’ observation individuelle dans 
l’esthetique.” This deals with descriptions of zsthetic emotions 
(painting and sculpture), minutely analyzed in all their psycholog- 
ical, physical, and mental bearings, and leading to general obser- 
vations on observed facts. M. Jean Pérés wrote ‘Sur le réalisme 
et l'idéalisme esthétique.”” M. Paulhan has written “Sur la 
moralité indirecte de l’art’’ a very remarkable thesis and power- 
fully sustained: things do not always act according to their 
essence ; art, such as it is, is essentially opposed to morality, but 
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in principle it comes from the same source, and by its effects is 
a precious auxiliary of it. M. Souriau, the excellent zsthetician 
of Nancy, in his new work entitled La deauté rationnelle, has 
maintained the very radical thesis that art is in all its bearings 
harmonious with morality, and that conflicts always arise either 
through an imperfection of the work itself or a prejudice of 
morals. His work is essentially normative. Alongside of this 
experimental science of zsthetics, which shows us what is admired 
by man or even by animals, there is another zsthetics which sets 
a problem of a very different order. What value have these 
preferences of taste? Are they directed to that which is in itself 
preferable? Do we admire what is truly worthy of being 
admired ? 

It is obvious that this problem is exactly the same as that 
which exists between rational morality and the science of man- 
ners. M. Souriau is concerned to prove that there is an zsthetic 
truth, which is at the same time a truth and judgment of value 
(these are his own terms), just as M. Belot tried to prove that 
there is a moral truth which presents precisely these same two 
characteristics. And the remarkable thing is that the solutions 
are not essentially different. Here are M. Souriau’s three prin- 
cipal theses: Beauty consists in perfection, that is to say, in the 
evident conformity of things to their uses ; degrees of perfection 
are measured by the relative value of the ends to be attained ; the 
highest end which we can conceive is the complete development 
of the conscious life. 

Thus, under all forms, logical, moral, and zsthetic, we are led 
to the affirmation of a judgment of fundamental value, discovered 
by induction and sustained both by its experiential origin and by 
its intrinsic evidence. The great human interest, the only one 
which can afford us lasting and genuine satisfaction, is the realiza- 
tion of the rational life, that is to say, of the social life, not merely 
in so far as it repeats the biological organism on a higher scale, 
but in so far as it is the condition of moral liberty and intellectual 
objectivity. 

It seems, indeed, that thinkers of the most various antecedents, 
and who are most jealous of their entire independence, are, with- 
out concerted action, coming to agreement on this point. 
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Must we not admit that general philosophy, after so many 
incoordinate and fruitless movements, is beginning to discover in 
itself, as through successive stratifications, some really valid 
truths upon which we can henceforth find support? I earnestly 
hope and desire that this may be true. But for this very reason 
I ought to refrain from asserting it. Time alone can tell us if 
these stepping-stones are indeed what they appear to be, and if 
they have the solidity of the immovable strata upon which are 
slowly raised physics and biology, creating by degrees unanimity 
of view on the part of men competent to deal with these problems, 
which have been for a long time in controversy and subject to 
the conflict of individual opinions ;— or if they are, on the con- 
trary, merely provisional agglomerations, due to the accidental 
unity of the same time and environment, and destined soon to be 
dissolved like the great mountain ranges which the mists of morn- 
ing form at the horizon of a hopelessly flat country. 

ANDRE LALANDE. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF METHODOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES.’ 


HERE is an evident tendency in contemporary philosophi- 
cal discussion to regard rationalism as a defunct method. 
We all recognize the shortcomings of traditional empiricism, and 
yet, in a sense, we are nearly all empiricists ; for we practically 
agree that philosophy, like physical science, is really from first 
to last dealing with experience and with nothing else. But the 
case of rationalism seems wholly different ; the high a priori road 
has become a byword, and serious students of the history of 
philosophy find much difficulty in thinking themselves back to 
the time when it could be calmly assumed that the order and 
connection of ideas corresponded in detail to the order and con- 
nection of things. 

And yet, as a matter of historical fact, rationalism has died 
strangely hard. Even the cautious Locke, founder as he was of 
eighteenth century empiricism, was still enough of a rationalist to 
suggest a deductive treatment of ethics in a line with his own 
mainly rationalistic conception of mathematical method; while 
Kant himself, in the very act of transcending rationalism, was so 
much under the influence of that method that he practically re- 
tained the rationalistic conception of truth, with all the limitations 
that implies. And, strangest of all, in modern scientific method- 
ology we find assumptions made, which, upon inspection, have a 
surprisingly rationalistic appearance. But of this later. 

In order to understand either the original aims or the present 
significance of rationalism, we must free ourselves to start with 
from a popular, but strangely persistent, prejudice, viz., the view 
that rationalism was unscientific, while empiricism was scientific. 
It is to be remembered that not only were all three of the most 
prominent early rationalists profoundly interested in contemporary 
science, but two of the three, Descartes and Leibniz, were them- 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the Cambridge meeting, 


December 28, 1905. 
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selves scientists of very considerable reputation. As much could 
hardly be claimed for any one of the three most prominent eigh- 
teenth century empiricists, though in his theory of vision Berkeley 
was, of course, an important contributor to science. This is not 
intended as the slightest reflection upon empiricism, but merely as 
a passing reference to known facts. And when we consider the 
opposed methods themselves, it is only too evident that rational- 
ism and empiricism were equally theories of experience, and that 
therefore neither could rightfully assume to speak for concrete ex- 
perience as such. Moreover, as theory of experience, rationalism 
was quite as much interested in scientific methodology as was em- 
piricism ; but the science to which it mainly pinned its faith was 
mathematics, as was natural, since that was the science at the time 
most in evidence. It is true, we now agree that rationalism mis- 
conceived the nature of mathematical method ; but so, for that 
matter, did empiricism, when it finally faced the problem. In- 
deed, as already suggested, so convincing was the rationalistic 
interpretation of mathematical method to contemporary thought, 
that it was inadvertently adopted in large part by Locke himself. 

It would hardly be worth while, in the brief compass of the 
present paper, to attempt to dissect out the rationalistic thread 
that runs through the Essay concerning Human Understanding. 
The case is in no sense peculiar, but rather a typical instance of 
the difficulty which a pioneer in philosophy nearly always finds 
in differentiating his own method clearly from the methods em- 
ployed by his contemporaries. At the same time, it is not to be 
forgotten that it was partly this very rationalistic tendency, of 
which Locke himself was doubtless unconscious, that concealed 
both from himself and from his contemporaries the destructive 
logical consequences of his method. 

We must, however, pause to examine with some care Kant’s re- 
lation to rationalism, which is much more difficult to define. His 
often quoted remark that it was Hume who ‘ woke him from his 
dogmatic slumber’ is seriously misleading, not only because it 
emphasizes one influence at the expense of others only less im- 
portant, but because it inevitably suggests that the transition 
from the ‘ pre-critical’ to the ‘critical’ period of his thought was 
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at once abrupt and definitive. Such, however, was very far from 
being the case. On the one hand, Kant’s ‘dogmatic slumber’ 
seems never to have been a very sound one, while, on the other 
hand, he cannot be said to have ever escaped from the trammels 
of rationalism himself, though he doubtless made this possible 
for his successors. It must never be forgotten that the Inaugural 
Dissertation of 1770,— commonly counted as the first of the 
writings of the ‘critical’ period, since it was here that Kant first 
developed his characteristic view of the nature of space and time, 
—was really written from the standpoint of rationalism. His 
original position seems to have been that, since space and time 
are subjective, in the sense of being pure forms of intuition be- 
longing to the mind itself, it is most important to take account 
of this fact, in order that we may allow for it in the attempt 
to attain a truly objective or rational conception of the nature of 
ultimate reality. 

The Critique of Pure Reason, however, did look like the death- 
blow of rationalism. The very arguments that Kant used in 
support of the validity of synthetic judgments a friort proved 
conclusively that, if such judgments were to be accepted as valid, 
they could apply only to the world of possible experience. But, 
for one starting with his presuppositions, this involved the fatal 
dualism of appearance and reality, phenomena and things-in- 
themselves. The whole form of experience is supplied by the 
mind; hence the pure forms both of intuition and of thought 
are, in the literal sense, ‘constitutive’ of experience, — though 
impotent to tell us one iota with regard to things-in-themselves. 

But Kant was anything but a reckless theorist, and he did not 
relax his grip on reality thus easily. Since moral scepticism 
was impossible for him, and since, moreover, he was dogmatically 
certain that our moral experience must be of the real as opposed 
to any form of appearance, he held that we may postulate of the 
real, 2. ¢., of things-in-themselves, just so much as is necessary 
‘for purposes of Practical Reason.’ Hence his well-known 
postulates of Freedom, Immortality, and God, which are treated 
as ‘regulative’ principles, as opposed to the ‘ constitutive’ prin- 
ciples of concrete experience. We need to assume these ‘ regula- 
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tive’ principles ‘for purposes of Practical Reason,’ therefore we 
do assume them; their practical necessity is their theoretical 
justification." 

This thoroughgoing distinction between ‘constitutive’ and 
‘regulative’ principles was, of course, fundamental to the Crit- 
ical Philosophy as worked out by Kant himself, and we know 
from his own repeated statements that he regarded the recogni- 
tion of this distinction as sufficient to put an end forever to the 
pretensions of dogmatic rationalism. But dogmatism and ration- 
alism were not necessarily bound up together, and the ‘ critical ’ 
method, in its original form, may well be called an imperfectly 
critical rationalism. As regards the ‘ constitutive’ principles, in 
so far as they are involved with Kant’s own list of categories, 
frankly derived from the table of logical judgments, this is only 
too evidently the case. In truth, the older rationalism had only 
claimed that ‘ the order and connection of ideas’ in some way 
corresponded to ‘ the order and connection of things.’ Here we 
have the audacious attempt made to prove that quasi-logical re- 
lations actually constitute the form of concrete experience. But, 
without insisting upon the artificial character of Kant’s particular 


"It will be noted by the reader that, in the present discussion of Kant’s use of 
‘constitutive’ and ‘regulative’ principles, some liberty has been taken with the 
philosopher’s terminology for the sake of simplification. Even the uncritical reader 
of Kant will probably have noticed that his use of the terms ‘constitutive’ and ‘regu- 
lative’ is neither uniform nor consistent. The present writer, however, is by no 
means insisting upon his own slightly different terminology, but merely employing 
it to emphasize a distinction which Kant himself is always anxious to make as clear 
and unambiguous as possible, viz., that between (1) those forms of intuition and 
functions of thought which, together with the productive imagination, determine the 
form of concrete experience, and (2) those rational assumptions which, though not 
implied by experience as such, are nevertheless necessary in order to explain both the 
moral order and the wsthetic and the teleological judgment. While Kant was cer- 
tainly wrong in surrendering ‘the world of possible experience’ to the dominion of 
the mechanical categories, and therefore relegating morality to the supersensuous 
sphere, he was as certainly right in refusing to explain morality in terms of such cate- 
gories. His positive and aggressive use of ‘ practical postulates’ as regulative princi- 
ples in the Critigue of Practical Reason, — not to insist upon his more guarded use 
of analogous principles in the Critigue of Judgment, — is so much more characteristic 
than his merely formal employment of the so-called ‘regulative’ principles in the 
Dialectic of the Critigue of Pure Reason, and so much more significant for the de- 
velopment of philosophical methodology, that it has seemed desirable to adopt the 
terminology used in the text in order to abbreviate the discussion. 
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list of categories, which is almost universally acknowledged, it is 
easy to see that his whole attitude toward the problem was 
rationalistic. Our knowledge of the organizing functions of ex- 
perience, 7. ¢., the categories — whatever these may turn out to 
be — must be obtained, not by actually dealing with experience, 
but by an abstract logical analysis of experience as such. Only 
thus can we hope to obtain a list of categories at once syste- 
matic and complete. 

It is rather strange that Kant’s confidence in his success 
should have been based upon his wholly justifiable assumption 
of the organic unity of experience. For, surely, if experience 
really is an organic whole, no one of its manifold constitutive 
principles can be understood or explained apart from its relation 
to all the rest; so the problem, instead of being the abstractly 
simple one that Kant supposed, plainly involves all the indefinite 
complexity implied in the very conception of that which is or- 
ganic. Assuming that the organic character of experience is to 
be conceived in rational terms, the really ‘ constitutive’ principles 
of experience must be so indefinitely complex as to require an 
infinite intelligence to comprehend them. In fact, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘ constitutive principles’ is a contradiction in terms. 

Turning now to the ‘ regulative’ principles employed in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, we seem at length to be forsaking 
rationalism ; for if traditional rationalism professed to do any- 
thing, it was to inform us with regard to the nature of reality, 
and it was precisely for this reason that it was so important to 
assume that the order and connection of ideas corresponded to 
the order and connection of things. But philosophical methods 
have strange vitality; and, in this case, the principles of dog- 
matic rationalism, even after they were shrunk to the three ‘as 
ifs,’ viz., Freedom, Immortality, and God, were still sufficient to 
form the basis of the most consistently rationalistic system of 
ethics ever formulated. For, surely, no professed rationalist — 
of those that have survived in the history of philosophy — ever 
went to the same lengths in separating reason from feeling and 
in placing the whole truth and meaning of morality in the super- 
sensuous sphere. After hastily surrendering the goodly realm 
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of ‘ possible experience ’ to the dominion of the mechanical cate- 
gories, Kant claimed nothing less than the absolute nature of 
reality for the abiding-place of morality, though in this worka- 
day world it might not find place to lay its head. It is true that 
our knowledge of the ultimate real is ‘ only for purposes of Prac- 
tical Reason’; but what looks like a modest disclaimer is really 
of the very essence of dogmatism, since it means that neither we 
nor others may understand, but only believe. 

Such, then, is the fatal dualism of the Critical Philosophy, if 
we look to the letter of the system and not to the spirit of the 
method involved. In the Critique of Judgment, of course, Kant 
made a serious attempt to bring appearance and reality into some 
intelligible relation ; but the ambiguous conception of ‘ purposive- 
ness without purpose ’ was by no means equal to the strain put 
upon it, and this very attempt to transcend the fundamental dual- 
ism of the system only made it the more evident. In fact, this 
last ‘as if,’ 2. ¢., ‘ purposiveness without purpose,’ pointed rather 
to the subjective nature of the human mind than to the organic 
constitution of reality. 

But the salvation of the Critical Philosophy — and of modern 
Idealism as well — lies in the regulative principles after all, futile 
as these seemed in their original application. Not that a more 
cautious use of the assumption of ‘the primacy of the Practical 
Reason’ can help us out of the speculative difficulties just men- 
tioned. The perfectly justifiable assumption that, if anything has 
significance in this perplexing world, the moral ideal itself must 
have significance, by no means warrants us in holding that ulti- 
mate speculative difficulties are to be solved by the uncritical ap- 
plication of moral categories. The moral ideal itself must stand 
or fall with the organic unity of experience. In fact, the hard 
and fast distinction between Theoretical and Practical Reason is, 
in the last resort, as artificial as the metaphysical dualism of phe- 
nomena and things-in-themselves. If regulative principles have 
any significance, it is because they are, at least in some degree, 
essential to the procedure of reason itself, and not because they 
are convenient in some particular sphere of the employment of 
reason, 
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It is strange indeed that it was in his futile attempt to tran- 
scend experience that Kant first developed a practical method of 
dealing with experience. Moral experience, he tells us, is as if 
there were Freedom, Immortality, and God ; to explain morality 
in terms of the mechanical categories is not to explain it at all, 
but to deny its very existence. We are not here concerned with 
the validity of this particular argument, but rather with the va- 
lidity of the method involved. In dealing with experience, then, 
from the point of view of any science or discipline, — and plainly 
we can deal with nothing but experience, — our only justification 
for making any assumptions whatever, is that they promise to be 
practically helpful in organizing our knowledge; and the truth 
of these assumptions is precisely in proportion as they do thus 
enable us to deal effectively with experience, regarded from a 
particular point of view. Hence the ultimate justification of the 
nebular hypothesis, the principle of the conservation of energy, 
the theory of organic evolution, or whatever postulates we may 
finally adopt to explain the moral or religious experience, will be 
precisely the same, viz., that they enable us to think clearly and 
act efficiently, — and thought and action are, of course, in the 
last resort, not two things, but one. 

But does this mean that we begin and end with ‘as ifs,’ even 
though these be not merely ‘ for purposes of Practical Reason,’ 
but for all purposes whatever? I shall not urge that this would 
be a comfortless doctrine, for the comfortableness of ‘the will to 
believe’ has, as it seems to me, been unduly emphasized. We 
are here concerned not with edification, but with truth. The 
question, then, is: In what relation do these methodological pos- 
tulates, these ‘as ifs,’ stand to reality? If reality is beyond and 
apart from experience, we have little enough reason to assume 
that they stand in any relation to reality at all. But this is an 
academical problem ; for, in spite of our healthy differences of 
opinion, we are practically agreed that experience and reality are 
the same. Granting, then, that we have to do with experience 
alone, what do these principles mean in terms of experience ? 

The sophisticated scientist is inclined to be very non-committal 
at present, having come to realize that science has been reck- 
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lessly ontologizing in time past. That science, the exponent of 
experience, should have reduced experience to non-experiential 
terms, and claimed that such was the very nature of objective 
reality, is, indeed, a matter to suggest caution. In truth, our 
sophisticated scientist now goes to the other extreme, and tells 
us that any developed science is a symbolic affair, admirably 
adapted for dealing with experience, regarded from a particular, 
abstract point of view, but not professing to inform us in the 
slightest degree as to the true nature of reality. Now the sophis- 
ticated scientist may not be a philosopher, but he certainly is con- 
tributing his fair share of philosophical problems. What, then, 
do his methodological principles mean ? 

In the first place, they would not be really methodological or 
truly regulative, unless they had some very definite relation to the 
nature of experience itself, which we have agreed to equate with 
reality. Yet the relation is a perplexing one, for, as is often 
remarked, science becomes progressively abstract, while experi- 
ence remains concrete. We ask for reality, and the scientist 
gives us symbols and ratios. But the case is not so hopeless as 
it looks. All unconsciously, the scientist is the true rationalist 
of modern times, who boldly assumes that ‘the order and con- 
nection of ideas’ —though not strictly corresponding to ‘the 
order and connection of things’ — yet affords an instrument for 
dealing with this order and connection of things, no matter how 
indefinitely complicated. And he has the advantage of his dog- 
matic predecessors, for he has proved to his own satisfaction, 
and to our admiration, that rationalism works. 

How, then, once more, is this possible? It is too late in the 
day to assume ‘preéstablished harmony,’ even as a methodo- 
logical postulate. Our conceptual dealing with reality must 
throw some light upon the constitution of reality itself. Shall 
we, then, after all, resort to Kant’s conception of ‘ constitutive’ 
principles? Shall we say that the ‘regulative’ principles of 
science and philosophy, while, of course, not strictly correspond- 
ing to the ‘constitutive’ principles of experience, nevertheless 
tend more and more to approximate to these with the develop- 
ment of the sciences or disciplines in question? In a certain 
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sense, yes; but what are these ‘constitutive’ principles? It 
would be ridiculous to assume that the instrumental or regulative 
principles of recent science or philosophy, representing, as these 
do, the net result of the intellectual codperation of centuries, 
are to be tested by their correspondence with the ‘ constitutive’ 
principles set forth by Kant or even by Hegel. For are not 
those ‘constitutive’ principles themselves precisely ‘ regulative,’ 
in the sense in which we have used the term ‘ regulative’ ? 

We seem, then, to be forced to this discouraging conclusion, 
that ‘ regulative’ principles can have no really philosophical justi- 
fication except in so far as they presuppose, and in some sense 
correspond to, the ‘constitutive’ principles of experience ; and 
yet, from the very nature of the case, these ‘ constitutive’ princi- 


ples can never be formulated. As finite beings, we can only, 


formulate general principles ; and no multiplication or concatena- 
tion of general principles can exhaust concrete experience. In 
truth, as science and philosophy advance, these principles become 
more and more abstract and schematic, and so seem to take us 
further and further from the reality of immediate experience. 

Thus regarded, the problem is, indeed, not only difficult in the 
extreme, but insoluble. But the very existence of such a problem 
is a striking evidence of the persistence of rationalism even in 
recent thought. We demand of our scientific and philosophical 
categories or methodological principles that they shall directly, 
and, as it were, intuitively, inform us as to the nature of reality. 
Failing this, they are held to have only an abstract and schematic 
significance, and we perhaps take refuge in the conception of 
‘absolute experience,’ — which, alas, though professing to be 
concrete, is more abstract still. 

If, however, we drop this rationalistic conception of truth 
altogether, and realize that our methodological principles are 
meaningless except in their functional relation to concrete experi- 
ence, the problem takes on a very different aspect. Every per- 
manently helpful methodological principle, whether of science or 
of philosophy, does inform us with regard to the nature of experi- 
ence or reality, and this in proportion as it tends to organize our 
knowledge and thus enable us to deal efficiently with experience ; 
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and, as each science or discipline becomes rationalized into a 
coherent system, by virtue of some unifying principle like that of 
the conservation of energy or organic evolution, we shall more 
and more be able to appreciate, from different points of view, the 
organic character of experience. Our particular laws of nature 
will not become less abstract in their formulation, and they will 
remain, as they should, ‘ hypothetical universals’; but every such 
law, as Professor Bosanquet has pointed out, must be understood 
as implying: ‘ The real is such that’ — the formula in question 
holds.’ Moreover, the formula itself will lose much of its abstract 
character, when we learn to think of it always in terms of the 
functional application to experience which alone gives it signifi- 
cance. We begin, then, with concrete experience, and we never 
forsake it, so long as our methodological principles are really 
helpful in our theoretical and practical dealing with experience. 
And it is not merely knowledge that is progressively organized, 
but experience itself, which involves implicit interpretation from 
beginning to end. 

But can such knowledge claim ultimate validity? Is there a 
known goal to which it can forever approximate? This brings 
us to consider in closing the one ultimate methodological principle 
which implicitly underlies the whole procedure of science and 
philosophy, viz., the inevitable assumption of the organic unity 
and immanent rationality of the world. If this also seem like an 
abstract conception, let us remember that it points out the only 
intelligible way in which we can conceive the concrete itself in its 
totality. It may be called an ideal, and such it is; but it never- 
theless represents the unifying and energizing principle of all that 
we have a right to call real. Professor Santayana has recently 
reminded us that reality itself has ‘an ideal dimension,’ and the 
phrase is a happy one; but we may go much further than this, 
and hold that the concrete ideal, — the world as a unique system, 
of which all particular methodological principles are functional 


expressions, — is the true and ultimate real. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


' Logic, or The Morphology of Knowledge, Vol. 1, p. 282. Cf. p. 290, where 
Professor Bosanquet holds that, in so far as hypothetical judgments are made, ‘* they 
must rest upon, and involve the affirmation of, properties of reality.”’ 
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THE RELATION OF SCHILLER’S ETHICS TO KANT. 


TTENTION has frequently been called to the fact that certain 
leading features of Schiller’s later thought appear more or 
less clearly revealed in the writings of his school period, and in cer- 
tain other works which may be broadly designated as pre-Kantian. 
The full significance of these writings for the solution of the vex- 
ing problem of the relation of Schiller to Kant has not, however, 
I think, been sufficiently recognized. A careful comparison of 
these early writings with those written under the Kantian influ- 
ence will reveal one fundamental motive running throughout 
them all: the stream of the poet’s thought, we may say, was 
only clarified and deepened, rather than turned into other chan- 
nels, by contact with the Critical Philosophy. The one problem 
which seems to have been uppermost in his mind in the academic 
dissertations,’ particularly, but also in some of the minor writ- 
ings both of the school period and afterwards, was to conciliate, 
as it were, the different factions or interests in human nature, and 
to offer some sort of mediating term by which the chasm which 
was supposed to exist between the natural and the spiritual 
might be spanned. This middle term he had in his metaphysical 
writings found to be a substance which partook in a way of the 
character of both the physical and the spiritual, — Mittelkraft, he 
called it, — a substance at once penetrable and impenetrable, and 
thus equally susceptible of being acted upon by the material world 
and of acting upon spirit. He came early to inquire into the 
comparative importance of the mind and the body, and, between 
the extreme ‘ idealists,’ who regarded the body as only a prison- 
house of the spirit, checking its flight toward perfection, and the 
extreme ‘ materialists,’ who treated knowledge and virtue as only 
a means to happiness, and who held that the whole perfection of 
man consists in “‘ the amelioration and perfection of the body,” 
Schiller was concerned to maintain an intermediate position ; and, 
' Die Philosophie der Physiologie, 1779, and Ueber den Zusammenhang der tier- 
ishen Natur des Menschen mit seiner geistigen, 1780. 
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while holding spirit to be the higher term, he undertook to cham- 
pion the rights of that part of our nature which, as he thought, 
had been underrated, and to show, by appealing to the actual 
development both of the individual and of the race as a whole, 
“the great and real influence of the system of animal feelings 
upon the spiritual life." This great importance he found to con- 
sist not only in the biological function of the preservation of the 
organism in an unfavorable environment, but in the fact that it 
was through the influence of these same animal feelings and im- 
pulses that man’s spiritual nature is developed from its lowest 
and most primitive to its highest forms. Body, in short, is the 
indispensable companion of spirit in this present world: ‘“‘ Man 
has to be an animal before he can, like Newton, dare the flight 
through the universe.””' Almost at the same time that we find 
Schiller seekinz to mediate between the natural and the spiritual 
by the aid of the intermediate metaphysical agent, we have occa- 
sion to notice another attempt at this mediation by the forms of 
beauty. The problem here is the refinement of the primitive and 
merely natural instincts of the savage until they become the in- 
struments for the production of the noblest qualities of the human 
spirit. ‘‘ Music softens the savage breast, beauty ennobles morals 
and taste, and art leads man to science and to virtue.’’? In the 
essay, Die Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet, some 
four years later, the zsthetic state is characterized as an interme- 
diate condition, a gentle harmony into which the tension due to 
the one-sided activity of our sensuous or our spiritual nature is 
resolved ; and we find the author insisting in a rather one-sided 
way on the pedagogical value of art, recommending it in the 
highest terms as an instrument of intellectual and moral educa- 
tion. It is in the contemplation of the forms of art that there is 
induced that happy condition in which the spiritual is mixed, as 
it were, with the natural, the former being humanized and soft- 
ened, the latter refined and spiritualized in the process. 

Having thus traced Schiller’s rather persistent attempt to 
maintain an intermediate position between an extreme natural- 


1 Werke, Goedeke ed., Vol. I, p. 158. 
2 Jbid., p. 156. 
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ism, on the one hand, and a one-sided spiritualism, on the other, 
we are somewhat prepared to anticipate the attitide which he 
will finally assume toward the rigorism of the ethical system of 
Kant. That this attitude is one of independent criticism and 
that it marks an advance upon the Kantian position, that this 
advance, finally, consists in a fuller recognition of the desider- 
ative side of man’s nature, —all this must be the broad result of 
an unbiassed reading of Schiller’s later writings. The broad 
result: for when we come to determine precisely some special 
aspects of Schiller’s moral doctrine, or attempt a definite formu- 
lation of his relation to Kant, the problem is by no means a 
simple one, and the reading of the different writings of the post- 
Kantian period yields no single or unambiguous result. Nor 
will the careful reading of the extensive literature which has 
been written on the Schiller-Kant problem help us materially. 
Writers of equal ability have arrived at the most diverse conclu- 
sions, from those who, like Drobisch' and Meurer,” maintain that 
there is no essential difference between Kant and Schiller at any 
point of the latter’s development, to those who, like Griin,* and 
Kuno Fischer,‘ find a radical divergence between their views 
from the outset, —a divergence which results in the complete 
repudiation, on the part of Schiller, of the moral point of view, 
and in the substitution for this of a purely zsthetic ideal. 

The fundamental question at issue would seem to be, whether 
Schiller conceives the progress of human‘development as passing 
from the natural through the zsthetic to the moral stage ; that 
is, whether he conceives the zsthetic condition as one in which 
man is merely freed from the bonds of physical necessity, and 
thus made capable of realizing his moral ideals, or whether the 
progress is rather from the natural through the moral stage to 
that final condition in which man is not merely natural or 
merely moral, but in which every part of his nature will have its 
due. If we find that the question cannot be answered one way 

10. d. Stellung Schillers sur Kantischen Ethik, in Ber. ii. d. Verh. d. &. sachs, 
Ges. d. Wiss., Leipzig, 1860. 

2 Das Verhéltnis der Schiller’ schen cur Kant’ schen Ethik, Freiburg i. B., 1880. 


3 F, Schiller als Mensch, Geschichtsschreiber, Denker u. Dichter, Leipzig, 1844. 
4 Schiller als Philosoph., 2 ed., Heidelberg, 1891-92. 
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or the other without qualification, the clear formulation of it will 
at least aid us in the reading of the passages, and in arriving 
at some sort of result. 

It is quite impossible to gain an adequate comprehension of 
Schiller’s historical significance as an ethical thinker unless the 
poetic quality of his nature and his zxsthetic point of view 
are clearly apprehended and constantly kept in view. This 
zsthetic interest, which manifested itself in the earliest meta- 
physical writings in the effort to harmonize various antitheses, 
reveals itself in the ethical writings in the two distinct judg- 
ments which Schiller passes upon human conduct, one from the 
point of view of morality, the other from that of the zsthetic 
observer. The double demand which Schiller invariably makes 
of an act or a character is grounded upon two fundamental traits 
running throughout his entire nature. There was in his make- 
up, to quote the words of Windelband, “ that wonderful blend- 
ing of the artistic spirit in which lay his affinity with Goethe, and 
of the strenuous character in which he resembled Fichte, and 
which prepared him, as it did Fichte, for the understanding of 
Kant.""' The deep vein of the heroic or Stoical in his nature 
was tempered and refined by close contact with the Greek spirit 
into which his study of classical literature had brought him; and, 
while he always retained what seems to be almost an inspired 
enthusiasm for the morally heroic, he also developed that ex- 
quisite sensitiveness for the external shapes of beauty, a shock 
to which could not be atoned for by any act or situation, no 
matter how self-forgetful or sublime. The full recognition of 
this dualism in point of view will help to clear up those passages 
in which Schiller seems prepared to accept without qualification 
the Kantian position that the only proper motive for a moral act 
is respect for the moral law, but in which he is no less intent on 
demanding recognition for those inclinations without which, as 
he sometimes says, the character can perform isolated moral acts, 
but can never attain to complete moral perfection. Man, that is, 
has other than merely moral interests, and while for purposes of 
logical analysis we may separate man’s moral interests from his 


' Geschichte d. neueren Phil., Vol. U1, p. 248. 
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zsthetic or other interests, and pass judgment on an action or a 
character first from one point of view and then from another, such 
a separation is never actually made in practice, and man has as 
much right to demand that an act shall satisfy his esthetic sense 
as that it shall measure up to the ideals of morality. And his 
zsthetic sense is never satisfied, if the moral act is accomplished 
only after a severe conflict and at the sacrifice of a part of the 
entire nature. If such a struggle is inevitable, the sensitive ob- 
server, at least, has a right to demand that its ugly features and 
uncouth traces shall be hidden from his view. This two-fold 
attitude which the spectator may assume toward human conduct 
is clearly illustrated by the whole tenor of Schiller’s writings, 
and is explicitly recognized in more than one place. Thus, in 
Anmut und Wirde, after describing the expression reason 
requires of the human features as belonging to a moral 
being, he goes on to say: “ But man as phenomenon is at the 
same time an object of sense, and when the moral feeling is sat- 
isfied, the zsthetic sense will not consent to a sacrifice of its own 
interests ; the agreement with an idea must not lessen the beauty 
of the phenomenon. Thus, as much as reason demands an ex- 
pression of morality, just so persistently does the eye demand 
beauty. Inasmuch, then, as both these requirements, though 
made by two distinct judgments, address themselves to the same 
object, both the one and the other must be granted satisfaction 
by the same cause. The disposition of man which fits him best 
for fulfilling his mission as a moral being must also permit an 
expression that will be most advantageous to his beauty as a 
phenomenon. In other words, the aptitude of his moral activity 
ought to reveal itself by grace.” ' 

Another precaution may not be out of place here, and may 
save us from much unnecessary confusion. I have just alluded 
to the fact that under conditions the moral struggle will be inev- 
itable, and referred to the demand which the spectator may, even 
then, make of the agent in such a time of moral stress. Nowa 
careful discrimination must always be made between those pas- 
sages in which Schiller speaks of an ideal which is suited to our 
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present state, and which the conditions, as they exist here and 
now, permit us to realize, and an ideal, on the other hand, which 
man may approximate more and more, but which, owing to the 
limitations of human nature, is forever beyond the possibility of 
complete attainment. The distinction will be supported later by 
reference to passages in point. It was thought necessary to call 
attention to it explicitly at the outset; for only by keeping it 
clearly in mind can we hope to introduce some order and con- 
sistency into what may seem at first sight a hopeless confusion 
and a fundamental contradiction in Schiller’s writings. 

The complete blending of moral and esthetic interests, so 
characteristic of Schiller, is nowhere seen more clearly than in 
Anmut und Wirde, to the examination of which we must now 
address ourselves. Schiller was just fresh from his investigation 
into the nature of the beautiful, and had at length fixed upon 
“the objective principle upon which all taste is founded,” and 
“about which Kant had racked his brain without success.”’ 
Beauty, he announces to Korner, December, 1792, is nothing else 
than freedom-in-the-appearance. And in succeeding letters he 
attempts to apply his new discovery to an exposition of the rela- 
tion between the objects of beauty in nature and art, and the 
zsthetic observer. In order to be beautiful, the object must not 
appear to suffer any determination from without, but must con- 
vey, by its form, a suggestion of freedom. A law, indeed, there 
is; but it is the law of the object’s own nature, and each beauti- 
ful object thus represents, as it were, a kingdom of freedom. 

This theory he attempts to apply also to his favorite subject of 
morality. The concept of beauty is too general, however, when 
applied to the human being with his dual nature. We must here 
distinguish between fixed or architectonic beauty which man has 
in common with natural objects, and movable beauty, 7. ¢., beauty 
of voluntary movements “ which express some sentiment of the 
moral order.”” It is this beauty of movement, this graciousness of 
behavior, the outward expression of an inner harmony, that Schil- 
ler calls Anmut. It is a personal quality, may be acquired or 
forfeited, and if sympathetic, z. ¢., not directly aimed at, may be- 
come the truest test of character and moral worth. Architech- 
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tonic beauty does honor to the author of nature; grace does 
honor to him who possesses it. The former is a gift, the latter a 
personal merit. So far Schiller has spoken of grace as a quality 
of movement, and has contrasted it with architectonic beauty, 
which is a product of necessity. But he goes on to modify his 
position in an interesting way, from our present point of view, and 
grants that features fixed and in repose may also possess grace. 
This he explains as due to the frequent repetition of graceful 
movements, as the durable traces of habitually beautiful conduct ; 
and since it represents the aptitude of the soul for beautiful 
feeling, even esteems it, of all the species of grace, the most 
precious." 

We are now fairly in possession of the critical apparatus with 
which Schiller met the Kantian morality, and when he goes 
further and states explicitly that, in order to have grace or 
beauty of conduct, no sort of restraint must be exerted either by 
the will or by passion, by spirit or by nature, one feels that the 
decisive word has been spoken, and that it needs only the moral 
to complete the tale. The action which is prompted solely by 
respect for the moral law is good as far as it goes ; and there are 
times when such action is demanded. But it does not fulfill the 
conditions which Kant himself demanded of moral activity, 
namely, that it shall be self-determined. One kind of slavery is 
as humiliating as another, and perfect freedom is found only when 
the act proceeds from the character of man in its entirety ; from 
a character in which reason and sense, inclination and law, are in 
harmony. The ideal moral organization is that in which nature 
is so thoroughly disciplined that it executes with ease and pre- 
cision those actions which, if it were not so disciplined, reason 
would, in its capacity as intelligence, be obliged to demand. 
Inclination to duty —that is the heart of Schiller’s ethics, and 
the gist of his criticism of Kantian rigorism. 

Schiller is never tired of trying to enforce his favorite thought, 
and he repeats it in a variety of ways and with a number of 
telling illustrations. We can conceive of a three-fold relation, he 
says, in which the sensuous part of man’s nature can stand to his 
reason. Man may either repress the demands of sense in order 


1 Cf Werke, Vol. X, p. 79, note. 
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to live conformably to his reason, or he may subordinate the ra- 
tional phase of his being to the sensuous, and allow himself to be 
carried away, like other merely natural objects, by the stream of 
physical necessity ; or, finally, the inclinations may place them- 
selves in harmony with law, and man be one with himself.'. The 
beauty of conduct of which we are in search is not found in the 
first case, for where the sensuous nature offers an obstinate resist- 
ance, it must be met by an equal effort on the part of spirit ; but 
under this stern discipline sensuousness will appear repressed, 
and the inner conflict will reveal itself outwardly by constraint. 
A condition of pure morality, then, cannot be favorable to beauty 
of action, which nature cannot produce except in so far as it is 
perfectly free. Still less do we find beauty of action in the 
second case. Whereas under the rule of reason the freedom of 
form was only restrained, here it is completely crushed by the 
brutal force of matter. Here the inner autonomy has vanished, 
and every external evidence of this autonomy is entirely effaced. 
“Man in this condition not only revolts the moral sense. . . . 
but the zsthetic sense also, which is not content with mere 
matter, but seeks true pleasure in form, will turn away from 
such a spectacle with disgust.” ‘Of these two relations be- 
tween the moral nature of man and his physical nature, the 
first makes one think of a monarchy where the strict surveillance 
of the ruler restrains every spontaneous movement; the second 
resembles an ochlocracy, in which the citizen, in refusing obedi- 
ence to his legitimate sovereign, finds he has liberty quite as little 
as the human features have beauty when the moral autonomy is 
suppressed. . . . Now, just as liberty is found between the ex- 
tremes of legal oppression and anarchy, so also one will find 
beauty between dignity, which bears witness to the domination 
exercised by mind, and voluptuousness, which reveals the dom- 
ination of instinct. 

The criticism of the Kantian morality with which Schiller fol- 
lows up the delineation of his own ideal of ‘ beautiful morality’ is 
characteristic, and shows in every line the great reverence which 
he has for the master, a reverence which doubtless kept him, at 


1Cf. Werke, Vol. X, pp. 95-6. 
/bid., p. 97. 
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this time, from going the full extent of his convictions in his op- 
position to the Kantian rigorism. ‘In the moral philosophy of 
Kant,” he says, ‘‘ the idea of duty is expounded with a harshness 
which is enough to frighten away the Graces, and could easily 
tempt a feeble mind toseek for moral perfection in the somber 
paths of an ascetic and monkish life. However much the great 
philosopher may have endeavored to guard against this false in- 
terpretation, which must be repugnant more than all else to so 
cheerful and independent a mind, he has nevertheless given oc- 
casion for it, as it seems to me, by placing in such strict and harsh 
opposition the two principles which act upon the human will.” ' 
The meaning of Kant, Schiller thinks, is perfectly justifiable, and 
the conclusions which Kant reached were reached on purely ob- 
jective grounds ; it was only when he came to the exposition of 
the truths he had gained that he appears to have been “ guided 
by more subjective maxims,” which, Schiller believes, can be 
easily explained by the state of moral opinion and practice of his 
time. ‘He was the Draco of his time, because his time seemed 
to him as yet unworthy and unprepared for a Solon.” 

But what have the children of the house done, he adds, that 
Kant should make provision only for the valets? It is true, as 
Kant holds, that inclination is often an uncertain guide, and may 
prompt to evil as well asto good. But must we on that account 
reject it altogether? ‘‘ Because impure inclinations usurp the 
name of virtue, is that a reason why the disinterested feelings in 
the noblest heart should also be placed under suspicion? .. , 
Under this imperative of the law the pure will is under no less 
restraint than the depraved ; man is accused and humbled, and 
the law which ought to be the most sublime witness of our 
grandeur becomes the most crushing argument for our frailty. 
The law which man has imposed upon himself comes by this 
imperative form to have the aspect of a positive law from with- 
out, an appearance which is not entirely unjustified by the alleged 
radical tendency in human nature to act in opposition to it.”’? 


' Werke, Vol. X, p. 100. 

2 Cf. /bid., pp. 101 f. The reference here is to Kant’s doctrine of radical evil, 
developed in a paper with that caption published in the Ber/iner Monatsschrift, April, 
1792, and afterwards embodied in his Xe/ig. innerhalb d. Grenzen d. blossen 
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The question whether reason as such can supply a motive to 
action, —a question which has come in for so large a share of 
attention in modern ethical literature, and a discussion of which 
would seem to be of first importance in any discussion of the 
Kantian morality, — was not overlooked by Schiller, though he 
does not seem to have been sufficiently impressed with its im- 
portance to discuss it at length. The will, he remarks, stands in 
a more immediate relation to feeling than it does to cognition, 
and it would be in a bad plight if it had to appeal to pure reason 
in every case for guidance. At any rate, he is ready to suspect 
the man who can trust his instinct so little that he must bring it 
before the bar of the moral law on every occasion. The man 
whom we esteem most highly is the man who can surrender him- 
self to his impulse, and who need not be in constant fear of being 
led astray by it. That he can do this is evidence that the two 
principles of his nature have already attained that condition of 
harmony which is the seal of completed humanity, and which 
constitutes the ‘ beautiful soul.’ 

It would seem from the doubt which Schiller casts upon the 
efficiency of abstract reason when compared with feeling to supply 
a motive for effective action, especially in times of moral emer- 
gency, that he proposed his ideal of disposition and character in 
the interests of objective morality, as well as in the interests of 
zsthetics. Just as that state, he says, is never secure which is 
based upon force rather than upon liberal principles, so morality is 
not secure so long as the triumph of one faction of man’s nature 
depends upon the suppression of another. “It is only,’’ he says 
in a rather striking passage, ‘“ when man’s moral attitude results 
from the united action of the two principles, and thus becomes 
the expression of his entire humanity, when it becomes his sec- 
ond nature, —that itis secure. Foras long as the spirit employs 
violence, so long must the instinct use force to resist it. The 
enemy who is only overpowered and cast down can rise again, 
but the enemy who is reconciled is truly vanquished.”’ ' 

Vernun/ft, published Easter, 1793. Schiller, it appears, had read advance sheets of 
this as early as February 28,1793. Cf. Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit Korner, Goedeke 


ed., Vol. III, pp. 42-3. 
1 Werke, Vol. X, p. 100. 
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As much, however, as Schiller is disposed to claim for the 
moral instinct and for ‘ beautiful conduct’ on behalf of objective 
morality and in the name of taste, he is never willing to allow 
that any moral worth attaches to them. On this point he and 
Kant are, verbally at least, in complete agreement. The phe- 
nomenal value of an act may therefore be in an inverse ratio to 
its moral value in the sense of Kant. Schiller maintains the 
Kantian distinction between legal and moral, the only difference 
being that, for reasons already adverted to, Schiller is inclined to 
rate legal conduct much more highly than Kant, from his more 
restricted point of view, was enabled to do. 

In thus waiving any claim to the value or merit ( Verdienst) of 
an act, when it appears as the result of natural inclination or a 
good disposition, and is judged independently of its material con- 
sequences, Schiller is no doubt justified by common usage. Just 
as we do not say that a man has merited or earned external pos- 
sessions or personal talents which have come to him by inheri- 
tance or as a gift of nature without any expenditure of energy on 
his part, so we do not attribute merit, or, to use a term with per- 
haps a still stricter signification and corresponding more nearly 
with the German Verdiens/, we do not attribute ‘desert’ to an ac- 
tion for the performance of which is required no expenditure of 
energy or sacrifice on the part of the agent. The double judg- 
ment which we pass on conduct: first, from the point of view of 
the sacrifice involved or the energy expended in its produc- 
tion; second, from the point of view of its material consequences 
(a judgment which, as has been shown, may be still further com- 
plicated by zsthetic considerations), finds its parallel in economics, 
where an object is evaluated both on the basis of its utility and 
also on that of the cost of its production, or the effort expended or 
sacrifice made for it. It is on account of this constant association 
between sacrifice and meritorious action, that, by a common con- 
fusion of thought, what is a necessary means, or a constant con- 
comitant of the means, often comes to be regarded in the light of 
an end worthy of pursuit for its own sake ; and that any action, if 
only it involves sacrifice or effort, is assumed to have moral value. 
Thus fasting, as Simmel points out,’ though originally adopted 

Cf. Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, Vol. 1, pp. 219 ff. 
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merely as a necessary means to spiritual ends, came as early as 
the time of Tertullian to possess an independent religious value, 
and self-denial and ascetic practices of all kinds, because recur- 
ring as the constant element in virtuous actions of the most vari- 
ous kinds, have often been regarded as highly meritorious, And 
when one reads Schiller’s Wiirde der Frauen, in which he con- 
trasts the unconscious grace of woman with the unruly and tem- 
pestuous temper of the sterner sex, one is reminded that the term 
virtuous, etymologically considered, is perhaps more significant, 
from the standpoint of the genesis of ethical concepts, than 
might at first thought be supposed. The conduct, at any rate, 
which is deemed virtuous, in the sense of meritorious, by the 
moral judgment of to-day, though not of course distinctively asso- 
ciated with man, is nevertheless that conduct which emerges, not 
from the harmonious disposition, but from that conflict of oppos- 
ing forces in which the manly or heroic traits of humanity find 
their completest manifestation. 

However much verbal agreement there may be between 
Schiller and Kant on the matter of ‘ morality’ and ‘legality,’ it 
is after all the difference between the two men that strikes the 
reader as important, and this difference, broadly stated, consists 
in the circumstance, as I conceive the matter, that Kant was in- 
terested almost exclusively in the ‘morality’ of the act, while 
Schiller’s interest lay primarily in its legality. Kant had regard 
for the subjective motive and the form ; Schiller, for the objective 
effect, the freedom and the life. The moral yields to the zsthetic 
ideal, the dutiful to the beautiful soul, submission to expression. 
While Kant had unbounded confidence in the power of reason, 
and was jealous of its prerogatives, Schiller was rather inclined to 
doubt the capacity of reason, considered in independence of the 
emotional nature, and had unlimited confidence, on the other 
hand, in the possibility of the education of feeling to the point 
where the will might surrender itself completely to its guidance, 
and have no occasion to fear for the consequences. It was the 
‘children of the house’ whom Kant had neglected for the valets, 
those exquisite natures that have been purged of fierce passions 
and conflicting interests, whose quick and sensitive instincts shrink 
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from the coarse and unbeautiful in conduct, and furnish guidance 
through those complex moral situations whose finer points reason 
is unable to discern and law too cumbrous to decide ; for whom, 
in short, duty has become a grateful task, 

** Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 

Who do thy work, and know it not :’’ 

it was these who, after all, came in for the largest share of Schil- 
ler’s interest. 

It is the ‘ beautiful soul’ that the poet celebrates in a number 
of poems whose dash and finish bear witness to the enthusiasm 
with which he contemplated this ideal of his poetic nature. The 
complete blending of freedom and law is symbolized in the well- 
known poem Der Janz, whose noble ease and smoothly flowing 
rhythm is itself the best illustration of the ideal it glorifies. The 
buoyant movement of the dance represents primarily the entire 
domain of the fine arts, in which submission to rule and glad 
freedom of expression are united as in the playful movements of 
the dance forms. And as in art we obey the law of nature with 
gladness, so also should it be in conduct, which, from one point 
of view, may be considered as one of the fine arts, and not the 
least noble. Perhaps the most significant of these poems, froma 
philosophical standpoint, though less perfect in workmanship than 
the little poem just mentioned, is Der Genius, at first called, per- 
haps more appropriately, Natur und Schule. Can knowledge 
only and the wooden systems, the question runs, lead to true 
peace? Must I mistrust impulse, the law which nature herself 
has written in my bosom, unless it squares with the rule, “ till 
the school’s signet stamp the eternal scroll?” The time, 
indeed, when feeling was a sufficient guide is gone; nature now 
yields her truth only to the inquirer who seeks it with a pure 
heart. But the genius adds, if thou hast not lost thy guardian 
angel from thy side, if thy heart’s childhood can yet rejoice in 
sweet instinct with its warning voice, then go hence in thy 
innocence : 

** Dich kann die Wissenschaft nichts lehren. Sie lerne von dir! 


Jenes Gesetz, das mit ehrnem Stab den striubenden lenket, 
Dir nicht gilt’s. Was du thust, was dir gefallt, ist Gesetz . 


” 
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These thoughts are repeated in endless variety, and may be found 
in many places, both in the shorter poems and in the dramas. 
One or two of the Votive Tablets may be reproduced in conclusion : 


‘« Ober das Herz zu siegen ist gross, ich verehre den Tapfern ; 
Aber wer durch sein Herz sieget, er gilt mir doch mehr.”’ 


From the last poem Schiller wrote, Die Huldigung der Kiinste : 


Doch Schin’res find’ ich nichts, wie lang ich wihle, 
Als in der schénen Form — die schéne Seele.’’ 

But this ideal of completed humanity, we learn from several 
explicit statements, is only a task, which is forever beyond the 
reach of perfect fulfillment. “It has indeed been prescribed to 
man,’’ he says at the beginning of the second part of Anmut und 
Wiirde, “to bring about a complete union of his two natures, and 
to form a harmonious whole, so as to be able to act with his 
entire humanity. But this beauty of character, this last fruit of 
humanity, is but an idea, to conform to which he can strive with 
constant vigilance, but to which he can with all his efforts never 
completely attain.” Again, in the sthetic Letters : “‘ This recip- 
rocal relation between the two impulses [the material and the 
form impulse] is indeed only a task of reason, which man is able 
to accomplish only in the perfection of his being. It is, in the 
strictest signification of the term, the idea of his humanity, an 
infinite to which he can approach nearer and nearer in the progress 
of time, but without ever reaching it.” ' 

The reason for this lies in the natural limitations of humanity 
incident to the dependence of his existence upon natural condi- 
tions. Nature, unwilling to entrust so momentous a matter as 
the preservation of the individual and the race to man’s doubtful 
intelligence, provided him with an instinct which impels him, by an 
almost inevitable necessity, to avert those situations which threaten 
his existence, and to seek those which make for his preservation 
and well-being. And though it is the prerogative of man to rise 
superior to his momentary desires, yet in its own sphere feeling 
must always continue to hold powerful sway, and to demand the 
recognition even of reason. The possibility, therefore, of a con- 


' Werke, Vol. X, p. 320. Cf. also Jbid., pp. 328-9, 413. 
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flict between the law of spirit and the law of nature is never entirely 
excluded. When, however, this conflict occurs, when nature takes 
the will by surprise, as it were, and tries to force it to give allegi- 
ance to her, the moral character must manifest itself by its resist- 
ance, and in order to keep from being restrained by instinct, must 
restrain instinct itself. In these cases beauty of action, which is 
impossible when inclination and law are thus at war, rises into 
grandeur or sublimity, and ‘ dignity’ is its expression in appear- 
ance. It is in these times of stress that the difference between 
merely temperamental conduct and beautiful conduct clearly 
reveals itself. In the merely temperamental character, in which 
inclination is on the side of duty because duty is accidentally on 
the side of inclination, the will will yield to the force brought to 
bear upon it by sense, and, if any sacrifice is to be made, it will 
itself be obliged to make it. The beautiful soul, on the other 
hand, which has merely entrusted sense, as it were, with the 
guidance of conduct, will take back this trust the moment nature 
seems inclined to betray it, and sense, as the lower term, must 
subordinate itself to reason. 

It is true that Schiller speaks at times as if the union of 
‘Anmut’ and ‘ Wiirde’ in the same person were the mark of human 
perfection, and as if he proposed this as the ideal of completed 
humanity. So in Anmut und Wirde: “If grace and dignity 

. . Were united in the same person, the expression of humanity 
would be completed in him: such a person would stand justified 
in the intelligible world and acquitted in the natural.”' So also 
in Ueber das Erhaben* he speaks as if the development of the 
ability to act sublimely must be a part of zsthetic education, as 
well as the development of the capacity to act in accordance with 
the demands of taste. But the meaning we must attach to these 
passages, in the light of other and apparently contradictory utter- 
ances already noticed, is that along with the refinement of the 
natural instincts there must go such an education of the moral 
feelings that, if nature should at any time fail us, as it almost 
inevitably will at some time in human experience, we may still 


1 Werke, Vol. X, p. 117. 
2 Jbid., pp. 229-30. 
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have recourse to the imperative of the moral law. It certainly 
cannot be the task of zsthetic education to bring about a ‘ com- 
plete union’ of man's dual nature, and at the same time to develop 
grace and dignity side by side ; and if Schiller speaks almost in 
the same breath of the complete fusion of man’s natural and moral 
powers and of their due codrdination as the mark of human per- 
fection, he must speak of human perfection in different senses. 
And this indeed he does, as has been pointed out. The differ- 
ence is that between an absolute ideal, a poet’s dream, forever 
beyond the reach of realization in consequence of the limitations 
of our humanity, and an ideal, on the other hand, which lies 
within man’s possibilities, and the attainment of which consti- 
tutes his highest trust. The difference between the ideal and 
the actual demand made upon humanity is clearly brought out 
by placing side by side the passages in the :sthetic Letters in 
which the author says that ‘‘man must learn to desire more nobly 
in order that he may have no need to act sublimely,’”’ and the 
passage in Votive Tadlets to the effect that, if man cannot desire 
in accordance with the demands of beauty, he will nevertheless, 
as spirit, have it within his power to do what lies beyond the 
power of his humanity. 

The best poetic expression of this human ideal, as we may call 
it, is found in the poem, Die Fithrer des Lebens, which, on account 
of its familiarity, does not perhaps need to be reproduced in this 
place. 

It would be an interesting task to follow Schiller through the 
details of his theory of zsthetic education, of the possibilities of 
which for human culture he entertained such an exalted opinion. 
But to do this would carry us beyond the range of our present 


purpose. 
Emit C. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 
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SCHLEIERMACHER’S DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJEC- 
TIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 


T has long been customary to regard Schleiermacher as almost 
the precise antithesis of his greater contemporary Hegel. 
The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious, and the contrast is 
at first glance broad and striking. On the one hand is Hegel, 
the philosopher of the Universal, his Absolute a process of pure 
thought, and known in, and as the completion of, the process of 
finite thought. On the other side stands Schleiermacher, the 
individualist, for whom the Absolute is the indifferent unity of 
thought and being, and present to us as such only in feeling. 
The difference is particularly clear in the philosophy of religion, 
and seemed in their own time even greater than it really was, 
because of Hegel’s persistent and rather unfair polemic against 
what he took to be Schleiermacher’s position. It also comes 
out very clearly in the development of Schleiermacher’s episte- 
mology, as we have have it in his Dialektik. While the method 
of Hegel was one of universal process, in which thought included 
its object at every stage, that of Schleiermacher is static and 
individual. For him the forms of thought are given as such, 
and his speculative task is to find in what the faith of individual 
thinkers, in their claim to apprehend being, may be grounded. 
In spite of the common opinion, however, and of these very 
good reasons for it, the difference between the two philosophers 
is not so great as it seems at first. Schleiermacher’s system was 
after all one of absolute construction, no less than that of Hegel. 
It followed the general speculative tendency of the time, and the 
encyclopedic scope of Schleiermacher’s philosophic activity is 
in itself sufficient to distinguish him from such ‘faith-philoso- 
phers’ as Hamann and Jacobi. His Kantianism saved him 
from any attempt to make feeling a source of knowledge, either 
speculative or practical. And in the most original part of his 
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system, his account of the nature and development of sudjective 
consciousness, it appears in great measure as the complement 
of Hegelianism rather than as its adversary. 

A recent commentator ' has insisted that Hegel unjustifiably 
identifies the immediacy proper to knowledge, with which the 
dialectic process begins, with that of experience as a whole. 
The truth is, he urges, that the cognitive process begins, as it 
ends, in thought. It cannot, by the laws of its existence, trans- 
cend it. But thought is only one among the many immediates 
of experience, and the identification of Knowledge with Reality 
is therefore the great error of Hegel’s philosophy. 

Now, whether or not we accept all the implications of such a 
criticism, it is at least true that Hegel does not fulfil his promises 
concerning the development of his immediate. We are to sup- 
pose that thought, in its broad definition as including both cogni- 
tion and will, takes up into its living movement all the elements 
of experience. Not one is disregarded or left behind, but all are 
mediated and share in the universal process. In the actual ex- 
position of the system, however, the only element of experi- 
ence whose development is explicitly traced is that of objective 
cognition. The implication that there must be a development 
on the subjective side of experience as well, interrelated with 
that on the objective, is disregarded. At least, Hegel gives us 
no account of such a development; and where he has occasion 
to attack the appeal to ‘feeling’ in speculation, ethics, or religion, 
he does so always on the ground that feeling is equivalent to 
unrelated particularity and immediacy, which has not been 
‘taken up’ into the thought-movement. 

It is in this matter that Schleiermacher appears as the comple- 
ment to Hegel. The development of objective thought he has 
almost entirely neglected; but instead he has given us the 
account of the development of subjective experience which Hegel 
omits. The method and form of this development also present 
some analogy to those of Hegel. It is a process of increasing 
differentiation which is at the same time one of increasing 
comprehensiveness; and it falls into three stages, of confused 


1J. B. Baillie, 7he Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic, pp. 337 ff. 
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unity, opposition or dualism, and inclusive self-consciousness 
respectively.’ 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to do more than 
outline Schleiermacher’s treatment of this subject. While an 
attempt will be made to follow the argument as closely as pos- 
sible, it would not perhaps be advantageous to reproduce all the 
peculiarities of its form. Schleiermacher’s special mode of ex- 
position, by means of a double Gegensats, results in a certain 
formal artificiality of structure which hides rather than reveals 
the merits of its content to the modern reader. Nor can the 
application of the theory in zxsthetics, ethics, and philosophy of 
religion be included. We must confine ourselves to the develop- 
ment of subjective consciousness in general, which is precisely 
the neglected portion of the system. 

According to Schleiermacher, the peculiar content of the feel- 
ing-consciousness is “the relation of particular vital functions to 
the unity of the consciousness of life.’”’ Life is here not to be un- 
derstood as merely physical. What we experience in feeling is 
our direct reaction to certain functions, which may be either or- 
ganic or intellectual, this reaction varying according as the ease 
or difficulty of their performance indicates a widening or a nar- 
rowing of the sphere of vital activity. Feelings may thus range 
from the sensuous to the intellectual and highly complex.’ 

It must be remembered, as a consequence of this, that feeling is 
no less intellectual than objective thought, though belonging 
rather to the passive side of mental life. This is the fact indi- 
cated by Schleiermacher’s use of the terms subjective and objec- 
tive consciousness. It is, within its own limits and according to 
its own laws, a real knowledge, an Erkennen if not a Wissen, 
Nor are we to understand by it anything confused or ineffective. 
It is strongest in the moments of greatest vital activity, and is, 

'The Psychologie, notes of Schleiermacher’s lectures on psychology, furnishes us 
with the outline of this development, which we can use as a syllabus to arrange the 
material found in the other works. Its late appearance —for it was not published 
until 1862 — is doubtless one of the chief reasons why this side of his system has re- 
ceived less attention than it deserves. 


2 Psychologie, Philos. Werke, Vol. V1, pp. 184-185, 428-429, 506; sthetih, 
Philos. Werke, Vol, VII, pp. 67-74. 
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mediately or immediately, the source of all volition; and it can 
be made the object of reflective thought. We also find that in 
all subjective consciousness the source of the particular feeling- 
determination is implicitly included. While this inclusion is not 
an objective knowledge, yet the being of the subject in itself 
and its coexistence with another are thus held together in con- 
sciousness.' Accordingly, feeling falls in its development into 
the same forms as reflective or objective thought, save in so far 
as its subjective character makes a distinction. 

The course followed by the evolution of consciousness in gen- 
eral is for Schleiermacher determined by the fact that it is rooted 
in social life. In the case of objective thought this dependence 
is so close that its development is practically identical with that 
of language.* But just as this involves an advance from ‘ sense- 
images" into conceptual thought, so this same social experience 
arouses on the subjective side widening feelings of sympathy in 
which the merely ‘ organic’ and ‘ personal’ or ‘selfish’ feelings 
are transcended. This brings with it both ‘an extension of self- 
consciousness in general” and also “an intensification of the 
feeling of life.” 

This result of the first expansion of feeling seems to have been 
selected by Schleiermacher as typical of the whole growth of 
subjective consciousness. It expands as experience in general 
does ; and every stage is both a broadening of sympathy and an 
intensification of individuality. The widening feeling of unity 
with other beings is at the same time an intensified (immediate 
and subjective) consciousness of self as the focus of this unity. 

The feelings of the child and of the savage give us an idea of 
the first stage in the development. Sensuous feelings predomi- 
nate, and there is no clear distinction between the egoistic feel- 
ings and the social. Yet it is the samecapacity for feeling which 
grows from the one into the other. The first recognition of other 
human beings is linked to the personal feelings aroused in the in- 


1 Cf. Christ. Glaube, 6th ed., pp. 13-15. 

2 Psychologie, pp. 45-46, 217-219, 227-228; Dialektik, pp. 453, 460; Asthetih, 
44-47, 106-107 ; Christ. Glaudbe, pp. 21-22. 

3 Psychologie, pp. 133, 137-138; LZthik, p. 107; Dialektik, pp. 448-449. 
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fant by its dependence on its mother. The savage feels sym- 
pathy only for the members of his own tribe. The advance in 
sociality is slow, and dependent for a long time on personal needs." 

This, however, should neither make us mistake the real differ- 
ence between egoistic and personal feelings, — a difference certi- 
fied to us immediately in the feelings themselves, — nor the fact 
that an advance does take place. The subjective consciousness 
has expanded, and the merely individual feelings have been sub- 
lated in the social. And from this stage we can see that the very 
first feeling-impulse aroused by the as yet undifferentiated en- 
vironment is the same tendency which later becomes the impulse 
to feel with others. Thus “ the soul, even at the first beginning 
of its feeling-impulse, tends toward the construction of an imper- 
sonal self-consciousness, just as even in the first perception it is 
tending to realize the idea of the cosmos.” * 

Nevertheless, the ‘ identity of life’ in which the social con- 
sciousness is rooted at its first appearance in the child is still 
present as it expands to include family and clan, or even nation 
and race. In all this extension it is still bound up with personal 
and ‘selfish’ feelings, just as, in the first stages of its develop- 
ment, objective thought is bound up with the sense-images. Ac- 
cordingly we ask whether anything corresponding to conceptual 
thought presents itself as a means to free the development of 
subjective consciousness from what is merely personal. And we 
find that such an advance does take place, in which the social 
consciousness is completed by its expansion to include all men as 
men. We find examples of this in the feelings which arise from 
the relation of man as such to his terrestrial environment, and also 
in those having their source in the elective affinities of friendship 
and hospitality. But its most notable manifestation is in the feel- 
ings attaching to fellowship in religion. 

At first the religious relation is bound up with that to the 
family or tribe. But as soon as one people is divided in religion, 
we find different peoples also adhering to one religion. It is 
true that, if the religious relation were conceived as abstractly 


' Psychologie, pp. 185-190. 
2 Jbid., pp. 458-459. 
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spiritual, it would be a mere negation of the dependence of the 
individual upon society. But the world-religions, such as Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, involve the erection of a religious 
society, tending to subordinate to itself all the differences of sec- 
ular societies. It is especially in becoming religious, therefore, 
that the social feelings transcend all that is merely personal. 
The relationship of man to man in a religious society is based on 
“the (subjective) consciousness of the identity of our divided 
human existence in its relation to the Absolute Being.” 

Now this advance on the subjective side of consciousness pre- 
cisely corresponds to that which takes place in objective thought 
when the concept is freed from the particular sense-images. 
Moreover, as in the case of the preceding development, the later 
stage of feeling is implicit in the earlier. Schleiermacher holds 
that the universal opinion that fvefas has as its objects the gods, 
one’s native land, and one’s parents, and that 5j:c, the insolent 
exaltation of the individual above his natural or social environ- 
ment, is most contrary to it, shows us that ‘‘the seeking for 
humanity is already in its real essence a seeking for God.’’' 

So far the development of feeling appears as the widening of 
our subjective self-consciousness to embrace all mankind, a 
gradual extension of the sphere of our affective life accompany- 
ing the expansion of our interests, activities, and knowledge. But 
as yet we have heard nothing of the feelings aroused by our rela- 
tions to nature, which must have been active long before this stage. 
Schleiermacher brings in his discussion of them here because 
they are needed for the complete explanation of the religious 
feelings. While it is true that the social feelings become religious 
at their greatest extension, it is also obvious that the religious 
feelings involve a reference which transcends humanity. This 
they derive from the ‘ nature-feelings.’ 

We have not space to follow all the details of Schleiermacher’s 
discussion of these feelings, but must confine ourselves to the 
general outline of their development. This follows the same 
course as that of the social feelings, and, like it, falls into three 
stages, if we include the religious. 


'Op. cit., pp. 190-195, 461. 
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The primitive form of these feelings is seen in the organic feel- 
ings of vital exhilaration and depression caused by our principal 
relations with the natural environment. By a transition which 
Schleiermacher does not make very clear, these pass into the 
higher zsthetic feelings of beauty and sublimity, which involve 
an implicit intellectual appreciation, and are independent of merely 
organic pleasures and pains. It is especially in the feeling of 
sublimity that we see the affinity of the zsthetic feelings with 
the religious. ‘‘ What we designate as devotion is precisely such 
a finding one’s self in subjection to another, a sinking before the 
inexhaustibility of an object and yet being again attracted to it. 
It is a losing of one’s self in the infinite, with the consciousness 
that here any reaction whatever is completely excluded.” ' 

The transition is made clearer when it is remarked that these 
feelings involve a still wider extension of subjective consciousness 
than the social. Yet it is important to notice that this involves 
no break in the development, since this extension is already 


\ implicit in our feeling for ourselves as men. ‘“‘ We are conscious 


of ourselves as parts of the world, and this is the same as finding 
ourselves placed in a universal system of nature.” This is im- 
plicitly a consciousness of what is of us, in so far as we are thus 
related to it. In this way, then, the whole universe is included 
in our self-consciousness, and this would be true even if we were 
conscious of ourselves only as thinking beings; for a system 
of being would be posited in subjective consciousness as corre- 
sponding to the system of concepts in objective consciousness,” 

Thus the nature-feelings appear both as parallel to the social 
feelings, and also as implicit in them from the first. They also 
transcend them, since in them takes place the extension of our sub- 
jective consciousness to embrace all finite being. ‘Sympathy 
with the powers of nature is present in the feeling of the sublime, 
and annuls fear in it. Thus there is also possible an extension 
of the self to a sympathy with all individual and finite being as 
such.” In other words, ‘according to the analogy of the pre- 
vious development, a tendency must appear to establish also a 


1Op. cit., pp. 198-212, 461-462, 520-521. 
2 Christ. Glaube, pp. 168-169. 
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common consciousness between one’s self and nature."" Now, in 
doing this, we pass into the religious consciousness ; for this will 
appear as “the consciousness of the absolute unity of all life, 
that is to say, of the Godhead, and the relating of all the condi- 
tions of life to this consciousness will then be the religious 
feelings.”’ 

At their greatest extension, then, the nature-feelings, like the 
social, merge in the religious. They prepare the comprehensive 
character of the religious feelings, though it is the social feelings 
which open the way to their higher development. But it is all 
one movement on the subjective side of consciousness, a move- 
ment analogous to the development of the ‘ world-consciousness ’ 
on the objective. ‘“ The seeking for humanity implied in the 
social organization, even the organic feeling-tendency, is already 
a seeking for God. It is all the same tendency of the soul pass- 
ing by degrees from the less to the more conscious.” ! 

In passing, it should be noticed that there are also other feelings 


on this plane, but these are attached more closely to the develop- + 


ment of objective knowledge as such. These Schleiermacher calls 
feelings of conviction. They appear as the subjective completion 
and validation of all acts of knowledge regarded as true, indicating 
that the mind rests inthem. They also underlie certain indemon- 
strable yet necessary postulates, or ‘ regulative ideas.’* The idea 
of the world, for example, can neither be constructed from the 
data of perception, nor inferred by reasoning. It is really a 
product of fantasy, of creative imagination, which is the active 
side of the subjective consciousness. It is under the guidance of 
this principle that feeling expresses itself in art.* 

Like the other modes of feeling, the lower forms of the relig- 
ious consciousness appear before the complete development of 
the other feeling-series. However, while it always rules over the 
whole complex of feelings which have as yet arisen, it must ad- 
vance or remain undeveloped along with them. It follows that 
we can discover a parallel evolution of the social and of the re- 

' Psychologie, pp. 460, 546-547 ; Christ. Glaube, p. 170. 

2 Dialektik, pp. 28, §2-54, 74-79, 397, 489, etc. 

3 Cf. Psychologie, pp. 195-197 ; Reden iiber die Religion, 3d ed.. pp. 178-179; 
Bender, Schleiermacher's Theologie, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29. 
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ligious feelings. Fetichism corresponds to a semi-animal state 
of society, in which the contrast between persons is as yet unde- 
veloped ; polytheism, to a condition of strife between the egostic 
and social feelings ; and monotheism, to the reconciliation of these 
feelings in a completed social consciousness.' 

In the religious feeling, we have a conjunction of the nature- 
feelings and the social feelings. Now this union embraces the 
totality of subjective experience. Accordingly, this feeling rep- 
resents the tendency immanent in consciousness to abolish the 
opposition between being as consciousness and being 7# con- 
sciousness, between subject and object, the ideal and the real, 
thought and being, —though this abolition is “ entirely on the 
subjective side of consciousness.”” Such an ‘identification of 
one’s self with being as such”’ is an essential property of human 
nature, since it is the sole condition on which being in its entirety 
“‘can become consciousness.”” It is “not produced, but only 
aroused from without, and has just such an internal source in the 
nature of finite self-consciousness in general, as social self-con- 
sciousness has”’ in human nature.? 

From every other form of subjective consciousness there is an 
immediate transition to the religious, since this is just its inmost 
nature, as the tendency to universalization just mentioned. Re- 
ligious consciousness has therefore the same continuity as sub- 
jective experience in general. But this continuity is not always 
obvious, because the changing feeling-states at times prevent us 
from apprehending the ever-present tendency to unify all being. 
In this respect the subjective religious consciousness is like the 
objective idea of the Absolute. Neither is ever present in the 
mind unaccompanied, but always as connected with other feel- 


ings or ideas.* 

This is the highest development of subjective self-consciousness. 
In it all that is merely personal, or even merely human, disap- 
pears. Pleasure and pain are not aroused by it directly, as by 
the other feelings ; but only by the relation of these other feel- 


' Psychologie, pp. 198, 211-212, 460-461, 522. 
2 Jbid., pp. 212-213, 547. 
3 /bid., pp. 213, 522, 547; Christ. Glaube, pp. 21, 24-26; eden, p. 197, note. 
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ings to it, as hindering or promoting its appearance. Further- 
more, this is the one feeling aroused by an absolute experience, 
according to the well-known dictum of Schleiermacher. Those 
feelings aroused by our relation to the world are necessarily 
feelings of reciprocal determination. But in this, which in- 
cludes and, as it were, fee/s for the totality of being, the experi- 
ence is one of absolute dependence.' 

“When from this standpoint,”’ says Schleiermacher, “ we look 
back over the whole process of (subjective) self-consciousness 
from its first beginnings, we have in it the whole series of the 
evolution of the spirit in itself. At first receptivity appears to us 
under the form of the soul of a particular body, bound merely to 
this, and only to be aroused by the organic function. But, as we 
proceed, each new form of self-consciousness is a renewed finding 
of itself by the spirit, until we come to the point where it finds 
itself on the other side of the finite in the infinite. When this 
tendency of self-consciousness has once been aroused, all else 
appears not only as subordinated to it, but also as so much the 
more removed from it, the more it is involved in opposition, and 
farthest of all in that primal state where the opposition is still 
undeveloped.”’ ? 

Let us try to put Schleiermacher’s idea, as briefly as possible, 
in more modern language. It is plain enough that subjective 
consciousness is for him in some sense cognitive. That is to say, it 
is distinguished, as immediate conviction or feeling, from mediated 
knowledge, and not as mere sensuous reaction from thought in 
general. As such it has two sides. As the immediate unity of 
the individual conscious life, it is constant and unvarying. Yet 
as the life widens, it too must change, broaden, and develop. 
The self-consciousness of the man will differ widely from that of 
the newly-born infant. While the latter will include only the 
feelings of sensuous pleasure and pain set up by the child’s im- 
mediate surroundings, the former will embrace affective and emo- 
tional reactions caused by the man’s relations to mankind at 
large, to nature, to the world; even, in the last resort, to being 


1 Psychologie, pp. 213, 461; Christ. Glaube, pp. 14-17, 27-28. 
? Psychologie, p. 214. 
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as such. Still, potentially at least, the consciousness is the same 
for both, a consciousness of the unity of our life, whether the re- 
lations it involves be many or few. 

Now our experience is both sensuous and intellectual, and it 
also involves a constant connection of ourselves with the external 
world of men and of things. Accordingly, an immediate feeling 
of the unity of our experience is really one of the unity of Spirit 
and Nature, both in ourselves as individuals and in the world at 
large. This is equivalent to a conviction of the oneness of 
Being as such, Schleiermacher thinks, and therefore immediate 
self-consciousness is at the same time potential religion. It is in 
this sense that he at times says that all feelings are religious. 
All have an equal possibility of explicit relation to this central 
unity of feeling, though all may not be equally capable of express- 
ing it. The unity is always present, though not always equally 
manifest. 

Religious feeling is, then, one side of subjective consciousness 
in general, that aspect of it which connects the unity of the indi- 
vidual life with the universal unity in which it is grounded. As 
such, it will develop along with it. In the first stages of the 
development, it will be as partial and limited as the experience 
which expresses itself in it, and only in the final expansion of 
self-consciousness will it fully realize itself. 

The development falls into three stages, or four, if we count 
the preliminary stage of confused indistinction. First in order 
come the particular sensuous feelings (Zmpfindungen) aroused by 
the sense-experiences of the individual. Next we have the feelings 
aroused by social life and by nature (Gefiii/e). Consciousness ex- 
pands, individuality is defined, and the unity of self and the con- 
scious and unconscious world is felt. Finally, the completed ‘ self- 
consciousness’ appears, in which is included the unity of the self 
with all finite being.’ These three classes of feeling, of course, 
coexist in consciousness; and, as has just been said, religious 
feeling in some form is present throughout the development, as 
the unifying and dominating factor. But the complete develop- 
ment of each is in the order named. 


1 Christ. Glaube, pp. 21-23 ; sthetik, pp. 67-74; of Bender, of. cit., p. 36. 
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The analogy of all this to Hegel’s account of the movement 
of thought is obvious. But such an attempt to trace a develop- 
ment in feeling has at once to meet the Hegelian objection which 
is given in its typical form by D. F. Strauss in criticising Schleier- 
macher’s theory of religion.’ It is said that the movement of feel- 
ing is after all only secondary and derivative. The actual advance 
is all the work of thought, and without the dynamic of thought 
feeling would be inert. What appears as a movement in feeling 
consciousness is then but the subjective reflection of the objective 
dialectic. This is true; but it is only a half-truth. It is pre- 
cisely the strength of Schleiermacher’s account that he recognizes 
the inseparable unity of cognition and feeling in one process of 
constant interplay. Human experience is a process of gradually 
widening relations and increasing unification ; and this process is 
apprehended both in cognition and in feeling. Were it not for 
the cognitive apprehension, our feelings would nowise differ from 
those of the brutes. But our feelings are not only reflections of 
the advance of our knowledge. They are also immediate and 
vital convictions, which come into being in the course of experi- 
ence, in accordance with the laws of our nature, and subjectively 
validate and complete objective knowledge. It is from this point 
of view that Schleiermacher partially traces for us the develop- 
ment of the sudjective ideas of humanity, nature, and the world in 
our feeling consciousness. He may be said, in this respect, to 
have attempted a sort of deduction of the subjective categories. 
Such subjective convictions are for the individual the vital energy 
of his thought. They supply its defects, and direct its course. 
Apart from the advance of thought, they could not come into 
being ; but without them as postulates, thought could not proceed. 

As Bender remarks, it is the really original contribution of 
Schleiermacher to have pointed out the part which subjective 
convictions play in unifying and completing our experience.’ 
It is also his peculiar merit that this recognition of the function 
of such convictions involved no “ appeal to the heart against the 
head.”’ Any claim of feeling to give objective knowledge he has 


1 Strauss, Characteristiken und Kritiken, pp. 154 ff. 
2 Bender, of. cit., Vol.1, pp. 44, 77, 96. 
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entirely denied. He gives no place to it as a principle either of 
speculation or of action. The conviction of the unity of thought 
and its object, as present in the subjective “ consciousness of God,” 
gives living energy to the movement of our thought. In the 
‘feelings of conviction,” as the immediate surety of its having 
attained truth, it finds resting-points in its activity. In such sub- 
jective constructions as “ consciousness of humanity” and “ world- 
consciousness,”’ the completion of knowledge is anticipated and 
ideals set up as norms for its development. But while such ‘feel- 
ings’ are essential to the vitality of objective thought, they come 
into being only in its process. Nor do they, in themselves, 
furnish any knowledge. They rather point out tasks for thought 
to accomplish.' 

It is true that Schleiermacher’s attempt to exhibit the develop- 
ment of subjective consciousness is not as thorough as one could 
wish. It has not the broad outlook upon history and experience 
which are necessary for the satisfactory solution of such a problem. 
But it is the first attempt of its kind, and its recognition that such 
immediate convictions arise in the course of experience in as defi- 
nite conformity to its laws as the categories of objective thought 
is a really important contribution to epistemology. 

It may be noted that little has been said in this brief résumé of 
the peculiarities of Schleiermacher’s metaphysical and episte- 
mological theory. No mention has been made of the function 
assigned to the feeling of absolute dependence as mediating be- 
tween thought and its object. The omission was intentional, as 
it was desired to show that when these points of difference were 
disregarded, Schleiermacher really appeared, in his theory of sub- 
jective development, as supplementing rather than as opposing 
Hegel. And the very fact that this is so makes plainer that dis- 

' Schleiermacher criticised Kant’s posi 9n that the postulates of practical reason 
had a constitutive force not to be allowed to those of theoretical reason. See the early 
essays in the appendix to Dilthey’s Zeden, Vol. I. His own later position seems to 
have been that such subjective convictions as those mentioned above are entirely 
‘constitutive’ in subjective experience ; and ‘constitutive’ of objective experience in 
so far as they (1) direct its course, and (2) can themselves become objects of 
reflective thought. The precise relation of the division of ideas as regulative-con- 


stitutive to that as subjective-objective is, however, not made clear; nor is the rela- 
tivity of both distinctions noticed. 
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regard of the subjective side of consciousness on the part of 
Hegel which was mentioned in beginning. In accordance with 
his principles, there must be a subjective movement as well as 
an objective. Yet he persistently speaks as though it were all on 
one side. Even religion must have its forms arranged from with- 
out, according to their approach to “‘ pure Idea.” Hegel's pre- 
dominant objective interest has misled him here ; and Schleier- 
macher’s attempt is sufficiently successful to show the general 


direction which corrections of this defect must take. 
Epmunp H. Ho .tanps. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THE INTENTION OF THE NOETIC PSYCHOSIS. 


N a carefully elaborated article in the January number of the Re- 
view, Mr. Walter B. Pitkin takes occasion to criticise certain 
statements made by me in a paper entitled ‘‘ Is Subjective Idealism a 
Necessary Point of View for Psychology?’’' Mr. Pitkin’s criticisms 
appear to me to have no little force, and yet I feel that he has hardly 
grasped the meaning of my thought, and has attributed to me a thor- 
ough-going transcendentalism when my point of view is hardly to be 
classed as such. ‘Therefore, I take this occasion of stating more defi- 
nitely my position, especially as, in the article which has brought forth 
his criticism, I was not primarily concerned in establishing a point of 
view, but in pointing out certain seeming contradictions in the theoret- 
ical tendency in contemporaneous psychology, which on the whole 
leans, it appears to me, towards subjective idealism.* 

My own position is contained in the statement that in every noetic 
psychosis there is an intention which points to an extramental reality. 
By this I do not mean that knowledge actually transcends itself in the 
sense of reaching an object that is outside itself. I have not in my 
mind the ‘ copy theory’ of knowledge, which holds that the internal 
state is in some way a picture of an external reality, and that truth 
and falsehood depend upon the approximation of the picture to the 
original, with the further assumption that completed knowledge is a 
thorough-going correspondence between the external and internal, the 
reality and the mental image. Such a conception is, in my judgment, 
entirely untenable, and I attribute no such miracle to thought as a 
bridging over such a gulf as is assumed to exist in naive realism be- 
tween subject and object. Neither do I mean by transcendence the 
arriving at some extra-experiential and @ frior? truth. 

I designate by the intention in the noetic psychosis that attribute 
which tends to make static and universal the immanency of the im- 
mediate present, which gives to the content of the passing psychic 
state more than a fleeting existence, which in a word objectifies this 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychoiogy, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 11, p. 229. 


21 say this fully understanding that the school of Pragmatism categorically denies 
the impeachment of solipsism. 
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state. This is to my mind an extramental attitude,' and one without 
which knowledge is impossible. The most rudimentary state of con- 
sciousness that we can conceive of (possibly the pure experience of 
the pragmatist in its purity) lacks this, at least in a developed form, 
and therefore may be called feeling, or sensation, or immediate 
reality, or what you will. As the noetic psychosis becomes more and 
more developed, as we progress from mere sensation to perception, 
and as we go higher in the conceptual and rational psychoses, this 
intention becomes more and more marked. It is what gives a content 
to knowledge, and a relation between contents. Whether this objec- 
tification of experience actually gives to us a reality beyond experience 
(in the shape of a universe of reals or an absolute thinker) is a prob- 
lem for metaphysics. 

My interest in presenting the view is primarily psychological and 
not ontological. It seems to me, however, that without such an atti- 
tude in conscious experience, knowledge as such ceases, and we are 
reduced to the condition of pure psychic immanence, which rests en- 
tirely within itself and which points to no beyond, which in other 
words is no knowledge at all, call it whatever else you will. 

Mr. Pitkin asks where is the intention in the noetic psychoses to be 
found. He urges that ‘ nobody maintains that the intention is a phase 
of the conscious content of every knowing act.’ Continuing, he 
says, ‘*We must therefore discover the supposed intention some- 
where else than within the momentary experience itself.’’ I quite 
agree that there is no full awareness of such an intention in every 
noetic state, but urge that there are degrees of awareness from the 
most dimly subconscious up to the more fully illuminated focal states. 
I believe that a dim awareness of this intention can be found in every 
state of knowing.’ 

All noetic states possess a content, simple or relatively complex, 
and to recognize this content means psychologically to have an atti- 
tude (an experienced attitude) toward it. As I analyze this inten- 
tion I find it to be largely a matter of attention, which again means, 


‘I use the words ‘ extramental attitude ’ as meaning an attitude of extramentality 
and as equivalent to a transmental attitude, an attitude that points to a beyond — not 
a beyond that comes in a future experience, but a beyond that is outside the present 
experience. The attitude itself cannot be outside the mind. That would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

? Indeed, if no such awareness existed, this fact would not prevent the intention 
from being actually there. It seems to me that here Dr. Pitkin is falling into an 
error, — namely, that he assumes that to be conscious you must be conscious that you 
are conscious. This involves an infinite regressus. 
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as far as I can discover, muscular adjustment to the object of knowl- 
edge ; or, from another point of view, will. The more the content 
becomes clearly defined and differentiated, the more this sense of ad- 
justment to it comes into evidence. And this means that I endeavor 
more and more to make it permanent, and to divorce it from the 
fluctuations of my psychic states. Take such a simple matter as the 
visual perception of the table before me. As it becomes for me more 
and more an object of knowledge I adjust myself to it more persis- 
tently. My wandering eye movements are checked, I follow its out- 
line, I place my body more completely in a state of attention in rela- 
tion to it, its parts become more clearly defined. Thus content 
grows in complexity and the attentive state becomes progressively pro- 
nounced, as muscular adjustments and inhibitions register themselves 
more persistently in consciousness. Here we have the intention and 
the psychic correlate in terms of experienced sensations of muscular 
adjustments, and here also we have the permanence which gives ob- 
jectivity to the content ; which makes it extramental, if you will. 

Mr. Pitkin is quite correct in assuming that I mean to refer to con- 
tent as that which is intended in the conscious act. He then asks the 
question: ‘*‘ And yet how can this be made to harmonize with the suc- 
ceeding statement ‘that it is this intention that gives an object to our 
knowledge’? Using the simple method of substitution, we would 
discover from the above that the act of subscribing an extramental re- 
ality to every noetic content is what gives an object to our knowledge. 
Such a situation is too mysterious for me to grasp.”’ 

This objection may have logical force, but I fail to find any psy- 
chological difficulty involved in my position. Content and object are 
the same thing. The content is born in the objectifying tendency, 
and the objectifying tendency becomes a conscious fact as the content 
appears. There may be a logical prius between content and object, 
but there is a psychological identity. To know, is to objectify ; to 
have a content ; to intend; to make extramental. These are not sep- 
arate elements. They are one and the same thing. 

My critic finds difficulty with the statement that ‘‘ knowledge-of- 
book is one total complex in which the knowledge and the book are 
separated only by a false abstraction.’’ He urges that the transmental 
intention makes the content something different from the mere/y given, 
and concludes that under such circumstances I have made knowledge 
deceitful by maintaining that the object of knowledge cannot be legiti- 
mately separated from the knowledge itself. Now this objection 
doubtless would hold if I had ascribed to the intention a transcen- 
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dental function such as Mr. Pitkin evidently thinks that I have in 
mind. But when I hold simply that the intention makes permanent 
the fleeting character of the merely given, I believe the objection to 
have little force. I can look at the noetic state as knowledge, or I can 
objectify it as a book. It is the same thing, as James would say, 
viewed from two standpoints. 

Mr. Pitkin believes that the most remarkable confusion is found in 
the assumption that everything which transcends the present moment 
is transmental, and urges in opposition that reference to a past object 
is no more transmental than the reference to a present one is. If, for 
example, one recalls the city Paris, the object of his mental state is 
present just as really as if Paris were present in the actual sensory ex- 
perience. With this I should certainly most heartily agree. The ob- 
ject of a memory experience is present in exactly the same sense in 
which all objects of knowledge are present to the noetic state. In- 
deed, the object of a state of pure productive imagination (a centaur, 
for example) is present in this sense, just as is the object of my pres- 
ent consciousness, the paper on which I am writing. 

But what does it imply to recall in memory the city Paris? It 
seems to me that in this recall there is contained as an essential part 
of it the implication that Paris has existed all the time between my 
last experience of it and my present memory. It has not gone out of 
existence when it has left my mind, it has not followed the course of 
my conscious experiences. This means that I have made of Paris an 
extramental reality. Suppose again I imagine a city once in exist- 
ence, but now destroyed. Here again I assume that my conscious- 
ness is not identical with the city ; otherwise my memory image would 
recreate it. It seems to me that every memory state thus has in it an 
extramental reference in the sense in which I am using the term, that 
is, in the sense of intending to give an independence to its content, — 
an existence apart from the mere state of consciousness in which this 
content exists. Even if I imagine my centaur, I give to that object 
an existence external to my passing fancy in so far, at least, as I rec- 
ognize that the parts which compose it are independent of the fluctua- 
tions of my caprice. 

At the end of his article, Mr. Pitkin sums up very conveniently and 
clearly the various kinds of noetic transcendence which he has set forth 
in the discussion ; but I fail to find, in any of them, the meaning which 
I have attempted to give to the term ‘intention of knowledge.’ I do 
not mean by intention either a going out toward an unknown goal or 
a leap from the present now and the spatially here to something be- 
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yond ; or the experiencing of some new sensation, or the excess of 
meaning over process ; or, finally, the completion of experience by it- 
self in ever higher and more universal terms (the transcendence of the 
pragmatist). I had in mind quite a different thought, which im- 
plied no such separation between knowledge and its object as any of 
these theories suppose, —a separation which makes knowledge always 
unattainable. Instead, I wish to present the thought that transcen- 
dence can mean no going beyond experience, but the giving to ex- 
perience of a quality which in the moment of knowing takes away its 
fleeting and temporal character, and equips it with a permanence and 


a reality which make it possible to be known. 
S. S. CoLvin. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Problems of Philosophy, or Principles of Epistemology and Meta- 
physics. By James Hervey Hystop. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1905.—pp. ix, 647. 

The main contentions and most general points of view of this very 
elaborate treatise may be briefly indicated as follows: Epistemology 
is a special ‘ orthological’ (normative) science, one of a group which 
includes also hygiene, zsthetics, deontology, and jurisprudence (see 
the classification, p. 27). It is defined as ‘science of the condi- 
tions of conviction’ (p. 58), the principal object of which is ‘ the 
determination of criteria for the rational acceptability of certain judg- 
ments as facts.’ The leading antithesis in epistemological theory is 
that of idealism and realism, the one denying, the other affirming the 
ability of the mind in knowing to transcend its own states. Idealism, 
in the sense defined, is logically solipsism, a doctrine theoretically 
irrefutable, but one which nobody, probably, has ever seriously held. 
‘ Objectivity, ’ of some sort, is a rational postulate in all thinking. 
The cognitive process is characterized, broadly, by two distinct func- 
tions, apprehension, or the immediate awareness of presented fact, and 
judgment, or cognition proper. Judgment involves categories, prin- 
ciples of connection and interpretation, and one of these in particular, 
the category of cause (to which that of substance is, in a way, subor- 
dinate), refers the present ‘phenomenon’ to something other than 
itself as its ground. Evenif the ‘ phenomenon’ be regarded as noth- 
ing more than a fact of consciousness and the ‘ other’ as but another 
fact of consciousness, the judgment of cause (and substance) still im- 
plies a transcending of the immediately apprehended fact. To the 
indefinite ‘otherness’ of the objectivity secured by the principle of 
causality, the sensory datum of space gives clearness. ‘The criteria of 
truth (validity) are various, since truths are manifold. In formal 
logic, quantity is a negative criterion (Dr. Hyslop accepts the ex- 
treme Hamiltonian doctrine of quantification), the primary test here, 
as elsewhere, being the subject’s own ‘ perception’ of the truth. In 
apprehension, knowledge — if such it can be called —is absolute. 
But in judgment also, so long as the reference is to particular presented 
fact, we have the certainty no less absolute of some kind of reality 
other than the immediate datum of consciousness. The criterion of 
general truth is perception of identity of conditions. This identity 
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cannot be asserted a friort, and there can consequently be no guaran- 
tee of necessary and universal truth, except in mathematics and in 
judgments of a formal type, ¢. g., definitions. In a world of change 
the only evidence of identity is found in observation of actual uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence ; accordingly, empirical gen- 
eralization ‘‘ will be mnemonic or that of simple enumeration, but is 
not previsionary or predictive beyond a certain degree of probability ”’ 
(p. 256). 

Epistemology ends with the insight that ‘ knowledge’ is a process 
transcending itself (p. 333), but decides nothing concerning the 
nature of objective reality. This is the task of special sciences and of 
metaphysics. Epistemology prepares the way for a clearer discussion 
of metaphysical questions, but does not condition their solution. This 
distinction is insisted on. Hence it is maintained that idealism and 
realism, the principal antithesis in epistemological theory, have no es- 
sential bearing on the questions of spiritualism and materialism, the 
principal antithesis in metaphysics: an ‘ idealist’ may be either a 
materialist or a spiritualist, a materialist may be either an ‘idealist’ or 
a ‘realist’ (p. 76). Metaphysics as ‘noumenological’ (see the 
classification, p. 27), has nothing to do with things-in-themselves, 
but only with facts transcending the events or phenomena under 
investigation, so far as these facts are included under the material or 
the efficient cause. There is no hard and fast line to be drawn between 
metaphysics and the other sciences that deal with causes ; metaphysics 
is simply the most fundamental of all investigations of phenomena. 
The ultimate question here is whether all phenomena result from the 
composition of elements called matter, or whether there is some other 
reality, of which consciousness is a function, and which is therefore 
called immaterial. This is the real question at issue between material- 
ism and spiritualism. With the modern refinements in the conception 
of matter, ideas of ‘ matter’ and ‘spirit’ tend to assimilate; but no 
merely speculative decision can be reached on the main issue, the 
mutual strength and weakness of the two theories can only be balanced 
over against each other. ‘The decision must be looked for in the 
scientific evidence of the soul’s survival of the dissolution of the body 
in death. 

In the development of these positions, Dr. Hyslop displays a sturdy 
honesty and independence of thought in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of British philosophy. He is determined not to be the victim 
of high-sounding words ; he means, in spite of a certain proclivity on 
his own part to rather forbidding neologisms, to eschew all speculative 
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jargon. He insists on ‘scientific method’ in philosophy, and seeks to 
heal the breach between philosophy and science, which, as he con- 
ceives, the prevailing ‘ idealistic’ mode of thinking has brought about. 
Thus, as we have seen, he gives to ‘science’ the final word in the 
solution of the problem of metaphysics. His analysis of a given 
problem is thorough and minute ; he carefully discriminates its various 
aspects and points out, with painstaking effort at clearness, the ambi- 
guities of the terms employed in discussing it ; where necessary, he gives 
to these terms a precise, and occasionally a novel, meaning. In elab- 
orating his material he spares neither himself nor — it may be added — 
his reader in patience and labor, pushing his analyses with dogged 
pertinacity to the exhaustion of his subject, and richly illustrating it 
with historical and critically handled examples. And though in the 
end he succeeds in producing at least as much dissent as conviction, 
he rarely fails to set one a-thinking. 

The most radical criticism of the book would be to deny the possi- 
bility of making any such ultimate distinction as is here made between 
the theory of knowing and the theory of being. Epistemology may 
be defined, of course, in any way one chooses, and Dr. Hyslop is quite 
within his rights in defining it, virtually, as the science of the estima- 
tion of evidence. But this is ordinary (not ‘school’ or ‘ formal ’) 
logic. The ¢Acory of knowledge has, however, to consider a broader 
question. It has to consider, namely, not only the question, what 
marks are suitable in a given case to produce the conviction that my 
thought is valid, but the question generally, how must ideas be con- 
ceived as related to reality and reality to ideas in order that *‘ knowl- 
edge’ and ‘truth’ and ‘ being’ may have any meaning for us at all. 
This problem is clearly no more epistemological than it is meta- 
physical ; it may be called indifferently either. The modern idealist 
has his solution. It consists, substantially, not in denying that the 
things and events in space and time are ‘ real’ and declaring our sup- 
posed ‘knowledge’ of them illusory, nor in asserting that they are 
merely ‘ states of consciousness,’ but in the doctrine that the only mean- 
ing that can be given to ‘ reality’ is that it is that which genuinely em- 
bodies the meanings and purposes of a mind or minds. This general 
solution may be, and is, variously carried out. It may be nonsense, 
but it is at least the reasoned conviction of many able thinkers and 
deserves examination on its merits. But to be criticised, it must be 
understood, and here, it seems to me, Dr. Hyslop shows a conspicuous 
lack of sympathy and comprehension. He never seems fairly to have 
grasped what idealism really means. His ‘ idealist’ is a solipsist that, 
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on his own showing, never, probably, existed. It seems a pity, there- 
fore, that so much labor was expended in refuting him by the attempt 
to show that we pass from the immediate data of ‘apprehension’ by 
the application of the categories of ‘judgment,’ when any live idealist, 
who knew what he was talking about, would have granted unequivo- 
cally that it is with such transcendence that we have to begin. 

As regards the criteria of truth, it is strange to find no mention in 
the book of the ‘ pragmatic’ tests or of the self-consistency of thought. 
By which of the criteria he mentions would Dr. Hyslop have us test 
the truth of his doctrine of truth? Mere ‘ perception’ of the truth, 
the primary test, as we are told, in all cases, seems to be a little 
abstract. 

As to staking the metaphysical issue on the ‘ scientific’ evidence for 
immortality, it involves no lack of appreciation of the importance of 
enquiries in this direction to say that no such evidence seems even 
conceivable as would logically justify, apart from such ‘practical’ 
considerations as are already available, the inference suggested. Con- 
tinued existence after death and immortality are quite distinct con- 
ceptions. Evidence of the former would prove indeed that the soul 
was not indissolubly bound up with the functions of ordinary matter, 
but it would not prove it to be immortal in its own right, it would not 
prove that it was not the resultant of the composition of some finer 
stuff, possibly a by-product of the coarser organism, thrown off like 
the ‘eidola’ of Democritus only to maintain a precarious existence so 
long as the cohesive forces of its parts outbalanced the destructive 
forces of the environment. In spite, therefore, of the soul’s survival, 
there might be no ultimate conservation of spiritual values. A uni- 
verse with ‘spirits’ in it is not necessarily more of a spiritual universe 
than the world of our common experience. 

To these general criticisms it may be permitted to add one or two 
of a more special character. I have said that Dr. Hyslop makes abun- 
dant use of historical material. One cannot, however, always agree 
with his interpretations or allow his references to be correct. Avs illus- 
trations of inexactness may be cited the following. On p. 594, Kant’s 
argument for immortality is said to be based on the disparity in the 
present life between virtue and happiness. This was Kant’s reason for 
postulating God. P. 120 declares that there is nothing in Kant to 
show that he meant his categories as modes of interpreting experience, 
he only thought of them as systematizing it. Against this must be set 
the well-known statement (Proleg., § 30): ‘‘ They serve, as it were, 
only to spell out phenomena, that we may be able to read them as ex- 
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perience,’’ 7. ¢., the categories have the function of an interpretative 
synthesis. On p. 121, we have the surprising assertion that ‘‘ Kant 
gave no illustrations of causal judgment, and one is puzzled to know 
what could be given for it.’’ In reply to this, Dr. Hyslop may con- 
sult Pro/., § 20 n., § 29, and X. d. r. V., pp. 202 f. (ed. of 1781, 
the section treating of the 3d Analogy). Again, p. 271, we are 
told that Kant ‘simply asserted’ the ideality of space ‘without spe- 
cific or experimental proof,’ such as Berkeley offered. Such‘ specific’ 
proof was perhaps for Kant’s own conception of his doctrine unneces- 
sary, but he has in fact presented it, Pro/. §13. On p. 264, the doc- 
trine of perception by impact of eidola on the sensorium is attributed 
to Empedocles. But the Empedoclean word for the effluences affect- 
ing sense is not ¢/dwia but dzoffoat, and his account of vision is differ- 
ent (see fr. 316 ff.). Allowances may be made for differences of in- 
terpretation, and especially in the case of so ambiguous a writer as 
Kant ; but it is hard to accept Dr. Hyslop’s account of Spinoza as a 
monistic materialist (p. 361), or of Leibniz as one who worked out 
into its most consistent form the doctrine of ‘ parallelism’ and ex- 
plained the unity by a theory of ‘ occasional’ causes (p. 399). 

Another point of criticism is the author’s rather too frequent lapses 
in the matter of his English. He can write clearly and forcibly ; the 
last chapter especially contains many passages of real power and charm. 
But then, on occasion, we have such sentences as these: ‘‘ It was still 
assumed that the brain could originate functional action as a center 
wherever the theory of materialism existed and which supposed. . .’’ 
(p- 511); ‘‘this [certitude] is the conception of it [knowledge] as 
applied to certain doctrines which scepticism takes of it’’ (p. 194) ; 
‘* in divisional quality they [space and time] determine individuation, 
points that in space and moments that in time’’ (p. 215). (Paren- 
thetically it may be noted that points and moments are treated as 
respectively the individual ww/s of space and time.) ‘‘ Our concepts 
and terms must have identity and constancy of meaning, whether 
nature is such or not’’ (p. 217). 

Finally, the book is much too long. One chapter alone (Ch. XI) 
runs through 104 closely printed pages, and the whole work extends 
to nearly 650. It is no excuse to say that it was designed for the 
general reader as well as for the professional student; it is just the 
general reader who is most likely to be repelled by its bulk and 
wearied by its really unnecessary elaborateness. Authors have yet to 
learn that the half is sometimes more and better than the whole. Addo 


dum minuo. 
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The work, as the writer happens to remember, is the embodiment of 
twenty years of stimulating philosophical teaching, and it is dedicated 
to the pupils among whom its reflections grew up. May ‘ the bridle 
of Theages,’ which now keeps the author from the active work of the 
class-room, still keep him long attached to philosophy and to the dis- 
semination in other forms of expression of that same free spirit of 
honest and patient enquiry which animates his book ! 


H. N. GARDINER. 
COLLEGE 


The Unity of Plato's Thought. By Pavut Suorey. (Reprinted 
from Vol. VI. of the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago.) Chicago, University Press, 1903.—pp. 88. 


The main thesis of Professor Shorey’s essay, which is supported by 
great learning and a remarkable wealth of textual citations, is one with 
which the present reviewer is delighted to profess himself in complete 
accord. ‘* Plato,’’ he says (p. 88), ‘‘ belongs rather to the type of 
thinkers whose philosophy is fixed in early maturity than to the class 
of those who receive a new revelation every decade.’’ For students 
of Plato who have seen the ingenious attempts of certain Cambridge 
scholars to invent a ‘later’ Platonism with a watchword of pipuyers, 
as opposed to the ‘earlier’ Platonism of the ‘immanent’ idea, and 
of Lutoslawski to read Berkeleyanism into the Parmenides and Timaus, 
such a pronouncement is as timely as it is wholesome. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive how either of these doctrines can survive such 
a minute demonstration of the fundamental accord of the leading Pla- 
tonic dialogues of all ‘ periods’ in their main philosophical teaching 
as is here presented. Professor Shorey, it is not too much to say, 
proves beyond disputation from the Platonic text, that there are not 
two Platonic philosophies but only one, as we might long ago have 
learned from Aristotle, and that in that philosophy, both early and 
late, the ‘ideas’ are always ‘transcendent,’ and sensible things always 
related to them by ‘participation.’ As this result is also that of Dr. 
Adam in his magnificent edition of the Refud/ic, we may trust that it 
will not lightly be disputed again. 

To myself, at least, Professor Shorey speaks also pada xara vodv in 
his protest against the extraordinary arbitrariness with which some 
students, notably Lutoslawski, have employed supposed allusions to 
contemporary events as a means of dating individual dialogues. I am 
altogether of what seems to be his opinion that almost the only reason- 
ably certain result of the inquiry into the order of the dialogues is the 
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relatively late character of the ‘dialectical’ group, including the 
Philebus, and that the importance of this result for a study of Plato’s 
thought has been unduly exaggerated. There are one or two matters of 
great, though still secondary, importance in which I feel that students 
of Plato may find it difficult to follow Professor Shorey. I could wish 
he had not lent incidental countenance to the view that Plato’s con- 
ception of the ‘ideas’ culminates in poetical mysticism. To me it 
seems clear that, wherever Plato speaks of the being of the ‘ ideas’ and 
their relations to each other, his language is as straightforward and free 
from mysticism as the multiplication table; the element of myth and 
fancy only comes in when he approaches the connection of the ‘ ideas’ 
with the world of ‘ generation,’ and then only because the world of 
* generation ’ has not in Plato’s eyes enough reality to be the object of 
genuine science, not because the ‘ ideas’ are too exalted to be ration- 
ally cognized. This point is of some moment, since the mystical 
interpretation appears to be the chief obstacle which prevents students 
from seeing that the problems with which the doctrine of ‘ ideas’ is con- 
cerned are one and all fundamental problems of exact logic, and meet 
us again, in a different phraseology, in the modern calculus of logic. 
£. g., the difficulty raised by Aristotle and a host of his successors about 
the ‘ participation ’ of ‘ ideas’ in other ‘ ideas’ is really solved, in a 
sense favorable to Plato, the moment it is translated into such a modern 
symbolism as that of Peano. 

I could wish also that Professor Shorey had faced the question 
whether, without any change in the fundamental doctrine of ‘ ideas,’ 
there is not in such dialogues as the PAs/edus and Zimaus a new devel- 
opment in the direction of a more pronounced theism than that, ¢. g., 
of the Republic. 

On the question as to Professor Shorey’s well-known rejection of 
Aristotle’s testimony as to the ‘ideal numbers,’and the position as- 
signed by Plato to ra na%ypuatexd, I must confess I share the incredulity 
of Dr. Adam. That Aristotle only half understood the doctrine he 
was criticizing is, I think, indisputable ; but if I am to believe that his 
emphatic and reiterated statements are no evidence for what his mas- 
ter said, I feel that I can no longer put any faith in the testimony of 
one man to the utterances of another. Surely it would have been 
impossible, in the lifetime of Plato’s immediate successors in the Acad- 
emy, for Aristotle openly and repeatedly to attribute to him a whole 
series of statements as to his principal doctrine which had never really 
been made without laying himself open to a damaging exposure. 
Against all such considerations Professor Shorey has nothing to set but 
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his conviction that the doctrines ascribed to Plato in the Metaphysics 
are inconsistent with the dialogues. He does not refer to, and seems 
not to have studied, the important work published five or six years ago 
by Professor G. Milhaud, Les philosophes geométres de la Gréce. Pro- 
fessor Milhaud, whose general interpretation of Plato is very similar to 
that of Professor Shorey, there attempts to show, I think with con- 
siderable success, that the doctrine ascribed by Aristotle to Plato is 
both consistent in itself and in close accord with such dialogues as the 
Philebus and Parmenides ; and that Aristotle’s strictures upon it arise 
from that philosopher’s incompetence in mathematics, an incompe- 
tence of which there is abundant evidence. I cannot but regard any 
discussion of the Aristotelian account of Plato which neglects to reckon 
with Professor Milhaud’s arguments as putting itself out of court. 
A. E. Taytor. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Biographia Philosophica: A Retrospect. By ALEXANDER CAMpP- 
BELL FrRasSeR. Second edition. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1905. — pp. xiv, 335. 


The popularity of this work is strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that it has passed into a second edition before the publication of this 
notice of the original edition, which appeared in the summer of 1904. 
It presents, with all the literary skill which we have learned to expect 
from its author, the story at once of his life and of his philosophical 
development. ‘‘ It may appear to some,’’ says Professor Campbell 
Fraser in his modest preface, ‘‘ that in the following pages the Biog- 
raphia is too prominent, to others that the Pi/osophia is in excess, 
and perhaps a larger number may think that there is too much of both. 
When I remembered how the modesty of David Hume confined his nar- 
rative of the events of his own really memorable life within about a 
dozen pages, I was ready to agree with the first of these opinions, and 
to resolve that this Retrospect should remain unpublished. But I re- 
flected that here the Biographia was introduced for the sake of Phi/os- 
ophia, so that it was not a story of personal incidents for their own 
sake. The narrative is intended partly to infuse some familiar human 
interest into this account of a philosophical endeavor to deal with the 
riddle of the Universe ; and partly to show how racial, educational, 
and social influences, as well as changing phases of thought and na- 
tional sentiment, in the last eighty years of the nineteenth century, 
have tended to direct the issue of that intellectual endeavour. Besides, 
as my former publications have been largely fragmentary, it seemed 
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that their latent unity and general drift might become more apparent 
through a medium which, I fear after all, is too autobiographical.’’ 
This is a fear which no reader of the book is likely to share with the 
author ; it will be prized not least for the living impression it gives of 
the personality of one of the most distinguished philosophical thinkers 
and teachers in Great Britain in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘*] have lived,’’ says the author, “ under five British Sovereigns 
and I have seen six Principals in the College of Edinburgh. When I 
was an undergraduate, George Husband Baird was the Head of the 
College, a philanthropic ecclesiastic, who reigned for nearly half a 
century. He was a professorial colleague of Robertson, and afterwards 
his successor in the principalship, thus connecting the Edinburgh of 
my youth with the Edinburgh of David Hume and Adam Smith. So 
generations are linked and pass away’’ (p. 217). The opening chap- 
ter gives a charming picture of early days in ‘‘ the isolated peninsula of 
Lorne, with its old world society, in the days when George IV. was 
king.’’ The solitude of Lorne was exchanged by the young student 
for ‘‘ the publicity and collision of a Glasgow classroom,’’ where, he 
tells us, ‘‘I felt myself a foreigner among my new associates. . . . 
Of my fellow-students I distinctly remember one, Alan Ker, . . . who 
indulged me with a speaking acquaintance. . . . : Another, unknown 
to me at the time, now an honoured friend, was James Hutchison 
Stirling, whose Secret of Hegel is a landmark in the history of phil- 
osophic thought in Scotland in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. . . . Educated as I had been in solitude, I was disposed to 
silence and self-consciousness, and averse from varied intercourse or 
collision with mankind. Nevertheless, I now fondly cherish the mem- 
ory of college life, on the old high street of Glasgow, in that far-off 
winter— in quaint dingy courts, on dark winter mornings, as we 


gathered soon after seven to the sound of the college bell.’’ Next 
year (1834), ‘‘ I was transferred to the University of Edinburgh, and 
first saw the city which was to be the home of my public life.’’ ‘I 


entered the logic class in the following winter. It was taught by 
Dr. David Ritchie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and was treated 
more as an appendage to his ministerial charge than as the professor’s 
supreme interest, after a fashion not uncommon in philosophical pro- 
fessorships in Scotland about that time. The winter of 1835 was 
Ritchie’s last, in a professorial reign of twenty-eight years, during 
which he had delivered to undergraduates in a diluted form the psy- 
chology of Thomas Reid and the logic of Watts and Duncan. . 
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I seem to see the pale anxious face of the feeble old man as he made his 
daily entrance into the riotous classroom. ‘Two volumes of sermons on 
Romans was, I think, his only contribution to the world’s stock of 
books.’’ ‘In 1836 philosophy was at a lower ebb in Scotland than 
at any time since the advent of Francis Hutcheson from Ireland to 
Glasgow, rather more than a century before, when the country was 
becoming diverted from ecclesiastical warfare, and turning to literary 
pursuits. . . . In 1836 Thomas Brown had passed away sixteen years 
before, Dugald Stewart eight years, and Sir James Mackintosh nearly 
four. The Scottish chairs of philosophy were no longer occupied by 
philosophers.’’ ‘‘ Thomas Brown, not Ritchie, was at first my chief 
teacher. In the previous summer by accident I found his lectures on 
mental philosophy in the manse library ; they led me to his ingenious 
book on the relation of Cause and Effect.’’ 

‘¢ The summer of 1838 was an era in my life. In the preceding 
winter I had graduated. The examination for the master’s degree 
had introduced me to Sir William Hamilton. In the spring of the 
year I read an essay in the Diagnostic Society on ‘ Cause and Effect,’ 
the subject which then filled my mind. . . . In that summer, too, I 
increased my acquaintance with Berkeley, and was introduced to 
Coleridge, besides listening to echoes of Kant. Berkeley helped to 
make living mind instead of dead matter prominent. I began to 
think of the world as rooted in living mind, with matter subordinate ; 
and also to feel the insufficiency of mere invariableness in sequences 
of events as the final interpretation of causation. The moral philos- 
ophy lectures of Wilson had called attention to free agency of intend- 
ing will, as involved in moral responsibility ; thus showing that some- 
thing more and other than ‘invariable sequence’ was involved in 
active causation. This was ably reinforced by Coleridge, whose 
‘Aids to Reflection’ was a favourite companion that summer, serving 
more than any other influence to disenchant the shallow causal con- 
ception of Brown’’ (pp. 53-4). 

Having completed his course of study in the Faculty of Arts, Camp- 
bell Fraser took what would now be called a ‘ post-graduate’ course in 
theology and philosophy, under Chalmers and Hamilton. Of his 
winter in Hamilton’s newly-started ‘‘select class for metaphysical 
devotees, an attractive novelty in the university,’’ he speaks as ‘‘ the 
happiest in my student life.’ ‘* Never, I suppose, were the ultimate 
questions about man and the universe, which constitute metaphysics, 
approached in a Scottish university in a more disinterested and ear- 
nest temper than by the band of students then united through com- 
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mon sympathy in the morning of life ; inspired by the directing intel- 
ligence of one who unfolded before our wondering eyes the ancient, 
medieval, and modern world of thought. Intercourse in the class- 
room by day was followed by frequent reunions in the evening at 11 
Manor Place, then the abode of Hamilton, where all were encouraged 


to express difficulties and to debate doubts. . . . I owe more to 
Hamilton than to any other intellectual influence. He moved us all 
to think out questions for ourselves. . . . The metaphysical writer 


helped me in many ways. It was the beginning of congenial com- 
panionship with students, and of the life-long friendship of Hamilton.’’ 

The completion of a course of theological study was followed by 
ordination to a quiet country parish neighborhood of Edinburgh, in 
which the young philosopher fondly hoped to realize his ideal of a 
‘* self-contained life of religious thought,’’ such as Arthur Collier had 
lived in his quiet Wiltshire parish. ‘‘ 1 soon found that an Arthur 
Collier-like life, in a rural parish in Scotland, in the heat of a Scottish 
ecclesiastical war, was an illusion of one inexperienced in life. One 
has to be one’s self in order to be or do anything, whatever the char- 
acter of the self may be, and my bent was too strong to be turned 
aside. War about non-intrusion under the shadow of an unsettled 
final problem seemed like Nero diverting himself when Rome was burn- 
ing.’’ In 1846 an escape was found ‘‘ from ecclesiastcal strife into 
the tranquil if obscure region of philosophy’’ by an invitation to 
occupy the Chair of Logic in the New College, Edinburgh, founded 
by the Free Church, into which Fraser had followed his father at the 
Disruption. ‘Three years later came the appointment to the editor- 
ship of the Worth British Review, which he held for the next seven 
years, and which brought him into contact with many distinguished 
men, of some of whom he gives graphic pictures in these pages. On 
the death of Sir William Hamilton in 1856, Campbell Fraser was 
appointed, after ‘‘a contest of unexampled severity,’’ to the vacant 
Chair in the University of Edinburgh. 

His brilliant career of thirty-five years in ‘‘ the Chair of Hamilton ’’ 
is well-known to the readers of this Review. The substance of his 
teaching from that Chair is familiar to students of his PAs/osophy of 
Theism. In the present volume he thus describes that ‘‘Via Media, 
repelled alike from an agnostic science wholly ignorant of God, and 
from a gnostic science which implied Omniscience,’’ which he gradu- 
ally adopted as his philosophical point of view. ‘‘ The thought grew 
upon me that the reasonable human attitude towards the universe, in 
the apparent contingency of appearances in which it presents itself to 
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us, must have at its root not speculative reason only, but rational 
faith-venture, — the ‘ faith’ composed of the entire complex constitu- 
tion of man— man emotional, and man morally responsible, as well 
as man finitely intelligent — the venture involving an assurance that 
this complex constitution of man need not be finally put to confusion 
in the universe in which he lives and moves and has his being”’ 
(pp. 186-7). 

Berkeley had long been a favorite author, and his philosophy had 
been an important influence in determining the ultimate bent of our 
author’s own thought. It was therefore with much satisfaction that he 
accepted, in 1863, the invitation of the delegates of the Oxford 
Clarendon Press to prepare a Collected Edition of Berkeley’s Works, 
and for some years thereafter this became his chief literary occupation. 
In the meantime his directly academic activities did not flag. In 
1865 he opened an advanced class similar to that by which, as con- 
ducted by Hamilton, he had himself so much benefited. ‘‘In the 
following quarter of a century more than 400 students entered in this 
class. In those lectures I avoided final system, and unfolded some of the 
great philosophies of the past, constructive and destructive ; in the 
faith that human thinkers differ, not totally, but in the degree of their 
approach to the perfect philosophy that is fully reached by none.’’ 
‘« This attempt to educate independent thinkers,’’ he tells us with a 
modest pride, ‘‘ was not unsuccessful. The young metaphysicians of 
the university soon formed themselves into a society for weekly dis- 
cussions, and the class-room, aided latterly by this ‘ Philosophical 
Society,’ has sent not a few professors and books of philosophy into 
the world, in the later decades of the nineteenth century. It has 
given two professors of philosophy to Edinburgh, two to Glasgow, 
three to Aberdeen, two to St. Andrews ; one to Oxford, and another 
to Cambridge ; besides a still larger number to American universities, 
and to colleges in India and Japan and Australia.’’ 

The long vacations were devoted to literary production, and resulted 
in the publication not only of the Clarendon Press edition of Berkeley’s 
Works, in 1871 ; of the Life and Letters of Berkeley, in the same 
year ; of the Selections from Berkeley, in 1874; of the volume on 
Berkeley in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, in 1881, and of that 
on Locke in the same series, in 1890. Since his retirement in 1891, 
he has added to this list of publications the Oxford edition of Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understanding (1894), his Gifford Lectures on 
‘** The Philosophy of Theism ’’ (1898), besides a revised edition of 
his Oxford ‘‘ Berkeley,’’ and a little volume on Reid. 
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‘* Some weeks in most of those years of retirement at Hawthornden 
have been spent in the Land of Lorne, the home of my youth. I 
returned in old age to scenes, familiar in the morning of life, when 
inquiry was beginning to move uneducated common-sense; . . . The 
perplexing doubts about the universe, in which I newly found myself 
in youth, have led to deeper faith in the immanent Divine Spirit, 
transforming death from a movement in the dark into a movement in 
Omnipotent Goodness; trusted when it withdraws us from this em- 
bodied life, still unable to picture what lies in the future. ‘It is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be.”. Anda philosophical pilgrimage 
in this life seemed to return upon itself, but to an old world presented 


in a new light.’’ 
JAMEs SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The Metaphysics of Nature. By CarvetH Reap. London, Adam 

and Charles Black, 1905.—pp. viii, 354. 

One’s first impression, on opening this book and glancing at its table 
of contents, is one of surprise at the range and scope of the discussion 
undertaken. ‘The part of the book that is concerned directly with the 
consideration of Cosmology is but one of its four main divisions, and 
fills less than a fourth of its pages. The three remaining subdivisions 
deal with Epistemology, Psychology, and the Categories. Under 
these rubrics one finds practically all the philosophical problems that 
have ever arisen, excepting only those which fall under what the author 
calls the Metaphysic of Ideals. The wealth of interests compassed in 
this comparatively brief volume gives the work inevitably at times a 
somewhat sketchy character, as if it were a generous syllabus of a 
course of university lectures, or of several such courses, rather than a 
complete discussion of the problems raised. 

The work also traces throughout the history of philosophy, from the 
early Greeks to the present time, the fate of each of the chief topics 
considered. These topical sketches of the history of philosophy are, 
considering their brevity, remarkably well done ; and yet the result is 
often far from satisfactory. The difficulty is rooted in the very nature 
of the undertaking. To isolate from their full context the views which 
a philosopher holds on a particular question is usually unfair to the 
doctrines of any considerable systematic thinker. The chapter and 
verse method may be applied fairly well to a simple and sun-clear 
philosopher like Berkeley ; but when applied to a Plato or a Kant, a 
Hegel or a Green, the result is pretty sure to be misleading, and to 
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give the impression of unfairness. Hegel, who seems to be the author’s 
pet aversion, is treated with pity and contempt,—‘‘ poor Hegel,’’ as 
he is condescendingly called. The philosophical doctrine that tries 
the author’s patience most is that of ‘innate ideas.’ Its mention is 
always the signal for abuse which precludes the possibility of fruitful 
criticism. Kant, the philosopher most frequently quoted in the book, 
is subjected at times to captious criticism,’ and his central doctrines 
are never quite fairly presented. 

The general purpose of the book is to present a new hypothesis 
concerning reality which shall do justice alike to the demands of phil- 
osophical reflection and to the results of scientific investigation. This 
hypothesis involves the revival of Dinge-an-sich, called, for lack of a 
more colorless name, Transcendent Reality, or Transcendent Being. 
Professor Read undertakes to show why such a reality must be assumed ; 
that it is not unknowable ; how it may be known, though dimly, by 
inference from the sample of reality that we directly know ; and how 
it is related to consciousness on the one hand and to phenomena on 
the other. Thus it will be seen that his consideration of the Meta- 
physics of Nature inevitably entails a discussion of Psychology (Con- 
sciousness, the conscious Subject and Reality) and of the Categories. 

Historically, the view, according to its author, bears a closer resem- 
blance to monistic doctrines, like those of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and 
Spencer, than to any others,—doctrines which, we are told, have 
multiplied of late years, and ‘‘ may now be said to predominate in the 
speculative world.’’ (P. 170. Fechner, von Hartmann, and Hackel 
are also called in evidence.) And it comes perhaps closer to Spinoza’s 
view than to the rest. Spinoza’s Absolute has been, so to speak, pul- 
verized, and the many transcendent reals thus obtained are supposed 
to change, and in an orderly and uniform manner, and to co-exist. 

All philosophers, Professor Read thinks, have been forced in the 
end to a tacit or explicit recognition of Transcendent Being. But 
some philosophers, and apparently all idealists, have lacked the courage 

‘ See ¢. g., the attempt to pit Kant against himself on pp. 54 and 56. And on p. 
68, the implication that Kant attributes “ existence’’ to space and time apart from 
the series of phenomena, faisifies his doctrine of their ‘‘ empirical reality.’’ (Cf. p. 
176. If Kant’s meaning be grasped, the criticism here made is again a quibble about 
words.) And if Kant is not to be allowed to distinguish what cannot be separated 
in existence, how would our author justify his own distinction between ‘* Transcendent 
Being,’’ ‘‘ phenomena,’’ and ‘‘ consciousness’’? In the passage cited Professor 
Read writes: ‘* The laws of Reason are an abstraction and generalisation of percep- 
tions and reasonings.’’ Does this mean any more than, the laws of Reason are a 
result of reasoning about reasoning? And was it not just to avoid such absurdities 
that Kant’s doctrine of the a prior? was developed? 
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of their convictions, and have given such Being a name that belied its 
intended character. The author holds that mind and matter are not 
on the same level (whence he concludes that interaction and parallel- 
ism, as usually affirmed, are alike meaningless), and that matter, 
Empirical Reality, constitutes a world of phenomena in consciousness. 
Still, we are forced to believe that Empirical Reality is more than 
this, and to refer phenomena to a reality other than the consciousness 
in which they appear. ‘‘ The phenomenon is constructed by the 
Subject, but is not subjective’ (p. 209). And this is taken to mean 
that it points to Transcendent Being. 

Transcendent Reality, or Being, is defined as ‘‘ the substance which 
all appearances or phenomena are said to depend on, or inhere in, 
but which is never directly known’’ (p. 22). We cannot approach 
it ‘‘ entirely by the physical method, proceeding from percepts through 
analogous concepts to empirical verification.’’ And as this is the only 
valid method for investigations deserving the name of science, the 
concepts of the Transcendent World are ‘‘ not concepts of science or 
knowledge, but of that background of Belief out of which knowledge 
has been differentiated as science has been out of knowledge. If such 
concepts are to be justified, it must be as appertaining to the necessary 
background of our picture of the world ; and it should appear possible 
by fair inferences (though imperfect because unverifiable) to trace 
in that obscurity a few faint outlines of resemblance to things that 
stand in the foreground and are more distinctly known’’ (pp. 32-3). 
The conception of Transcendent Reality is held to be necessary in 
order to ‘‘complete the system of Empirical Reality.’’ We are 
driven to its recognition, partly, by an ‘‘ instinctive belief in some- 
thing not ourselves that consciously moves and strives’’; and partly, 
in order ‘‘ to account for changes of phenomena that go on in the ab- 
sence of any known percipient,’’ and also to account for the ‘‘ fact 
that the external world is believed to be common to oneself and 
others.’’ It is true that all physical theories of nature ‘‘ assume the 
presence of the subject as a latent term in all their propositions. . . 
But if we admit a state of the world in which no organic consciousness 
exists, there is no longer a possibility of organised percepts. How 
then shall we conceive or express that state of the world ?’’ (pp. 137, 
159-60). The notion of such a substance has its function then ‘* in 
giving coherence to the system of experience,’’ and ‘‘ as a refuge from 
solipsism and nihilism.’’ 

Briefly put, and in the author’s words, the opinion defended in this 
book is: ‘‘ That in our own consciousness we have an immediate 
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knowledge of ultimate Reality, and that the remainder of Empirical 
Reality, including our own bodies and the external world, is a system 
of phenomena constructed in consciousness and in some manner rep- 
resenting the ultimate Reality. That Reality is universally conscious, 
but its whole being cannot be fully expressed by consciousness ; so 
that as to the remainder of its being it is transcendent, and can only 
be understood, partly, from the laws of phenomena, which represent it 
objectively, and partly, from the laws of self-consciousness, which does 
not represent it and is not a phenomenon but the Reality itself subjec- 
tively conditioned.’’ ‘‘ Matter and consciousness cannot be wholly 
reduced to one concept.—The concept of ultimate Reality is not simple 
but contains a duality, namely, Consciousness and the Transcendent 
Being or Idea that is conscious’’ (p. 115). 

We have thus (1) consciousness, in which ultimate reality is immedi- 
ately known ; (2) phenomena, supposed in some way to represent ul- 
timate reality in consciousness; and (3) reality that is universally 
conscious, but is also something more, and in that something more 
transcendent. Passing by the many lesser puzzles which the view at 
once suggests, the chief difficulty arises when we attempt to put any 
positive meaning into the concept of the transcendent. Professor 
Read admits the difficulty, and apparently does not hope for much 
clearness of vision, hardly more than enough to make darkness visible 
(cf. p. 172). Such a reality is not consciousness. It cannot be an 
immediate object of consciousness, for that would make it a phenom- 
enon. And yet it is to be known, and, if known, it must have some 
ground of resemblance to the cognition of it. This is the author’s 
way out: There are certain ‘‘ fundamental relations’’ in which Tran- 
scendent Being may agree with the cognition of it through phenomena. 
That is, if I have caught his meaning, one has no right to affirm that 
what is not consciousness must be unknowable unless it can be made 
content of consciousness, or phenomenon. It is enough for knowl- 
edge of it if there be a ‘‘ representation in consciousness.’’ And if, 
as by hypothesis, phenomena are the ‘‘ manifestation’’ of such reality 
in consciousness, we may, by considering ultimate relations of phe- 
nomena, draw a few fair inferences concerning the ‘‘ necessarily 
hidden ’’ transcendent ; and, similarly, we can transfer to it some- 
thing from its correlative consciousness (pp. 134-5, 171). Weare 
the more readily inclined to do this in the case of phenomena, because 
then we can conceive of the growth of such a representation in life 
and mind as a function of the evolution of nature. And this is the 
result which Professor Read reaches from his particular selection of 
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‘*fundamental relations’’: Transcendent Being is to be thought as 
characterized by succession, change, coexistence, and order,—a con- 
fessedly meager result, but one which he thinks may be enriched by 
further philosophical reflection. We cannot call it subject, ‘‘ for that 
term is applicable only to conscious activity ’’ ; nor substance, for that 
‘* suggests that consciousness is an attribute and therefore a degree 
less real.’’ 

But what use shall we make of the concept of the transcendent ; 
how is it to prove of service in ‘‘ completing the system of empirical 
reality,’’ —that is, how is it related to phenomena and to conscious- 
ness? Before turning to this problem, however, it will be necessary 
to state briefly Professor Read’s theory about consciousness. The 
subjective region of experience gives, we are told, besides the direct con- 
tents of introspection, something analogous to the conceptual world 
which science constructs out of perceptual experience — a conceptual 
system of consciousness ‘‘ designed to connect and complete the inade- 
quate and fragmentary contents of introspection.’’ In _ framing 
such a system, one but follows the lead of Leibniz with his fetites per- 
ceptions, Spencer with his atomic feelings, and Fechner with his sub- 
liminal consciousness. And here, for lack of any other way, biolog- 
ical and physical analogies must help us out (pp. 29-31). It is, of 
course, more difficult for us to imagine the lowest terms of such a con- 
ceptual system of consciousness than it is to imagine molecules and 
ether, and we have not the much-to-be-desired introspective mag- 
nifier. Still this is no ground for rejecting the simples of conscious- 
ness. ‘* The same possibility of infinite refinement should be recog- 
nized in consciousness, as already has been acknowledged in the case 
of ‘ gross, dead, brute matter.’’’ This granted, the way is open for 
the ‘‘ hypothesis of the universality of consciousness in nature.’’ It 
‘* everywhere accompanies the movements or activities of that which is 
manifested to sense-perception and which, conceptually, is figured to 
exist as atoms and ether, but which itself is necessarily transcendent ’’ 
(pp. 202-3). There is no occasion to seek a substance for conscious- 
ness, consciousness being itself reality. The belief in the subject as 
substance is simply a survival of the belief in ghosts. It is equally 
inadmissible to speak of consciousness as simple or unitary. ‘‘ Organic 
totality is the character of an individual Subject’’ (p. 209). And 
there are innumerable degrees of complexity in the consciousnesses that 
emerge in the course of evolution, corresponding to the varying degrees 
of simplicity or complexity of the physical bodies. which are the man- 
ifestations of the same Transcendent Reality of which the conscious- 
nesses are the activities. 
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How, now, are we to think the relation of Transcendent Being to 
phenomena and to consciousness. We cannot speak of this Being as 
cause of phenomena, for causality is a category only applicable to 
phenomena. The relations of substance and attribute, noumenon 
and phenomenon, are ‘‘incurably static and otiose ; and therefore it 
may be better to name a new Category—Manifestation—and to recog- 
nise fully its one-sided character. It stands for a relation of which 
there is only one term in experience: it is therefore an Imperfect 
Category, not constitutive but only indicative or orectic; for the 
other term, lying beyond experience, is inapprehensible’’ (p. 153). 
Do we fare any better with regard to consciousness? Hardly. It can 
be regarded neither as the phenomenon nor as the attribute of Trans- 
cendent Being. ‘‘ Perhaps to think of consciousness as an activity of 
Transcendent Being may be least misleading’’ (p. 211). But Pro- 
fessor Read thinks his hypothesis gives him a great advantage over 
both materialism and spiritualism in stating the relation of conscious- 
ness and phenomena. There is a correspondence, in fact an intimate 
parallelism, not between consciousness and phenomena, but between 
consciousness and ‘‘ the rest of Being which is manifested in phenom- 
ena, such that consciousness may be considered as an activity of 
Being.’’ This is the way the story reads: ‘‘ Sensation arises when a 
disturbance in the transcendent Being of the brain is set up by changes 
in the Being of other phenomena; and perception is the integration 
of sensations that takes place under certain conditions in which one 
sensation becomes a sign of the others. An idea consists of percep- 
tions and their associations centrally excited ; that is, accompanying 
disturbances propagated from other parts of the Being of the brain. 
Volition, or the acting upon the idea of an action, implies a specific dis- 
turbance in the Being of the brain corresponding with the idea of the 
action, and a propagation of this disturbance by the Being of nerves and 
muscles into the outer world’’ (p. 241, cf. 334). It took courage, 
we are assured, to write that story. Still, Professor Read thinks this 
is the way most people conceive the matter, provided they ‘‘ have 
given any attention to Psychology and also to the recent progress of 
the physical and biological sciences. For they hold (1) that con- 
sciousness has no mass or energy ; (2) that it cannot be explained by 
any other mode of existence ; (3) that phenomena do manifest mass 
and energy ; and (4) that phenomena (as such) are not the reality of 
Being,’’ and the above account follows from these propositions. 

Materialistic interpretations of nature have been given a certain 
plausibility in the modern world by the theory of gravitation. But 
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they have met a check in the theory of natural selection, for by that 
theory every property of organic life is acquired and developed for its 
usefulness. Consciousness therefore, if acquired, must be in the same 
case. But if it is useful, it must be a mode of energy, and to speak of 
it as a mode of energy ‘‘is next to nonsense’’ (pp. 149-50). Our 
author’s view suggests a way out of this apparent conflict of science 
with itself. Consciousness is not an acquired property. It is an 
activity of Transcendent Reality, or of that portion of it whose 
phenomenon is the particular organism with which the consciousness 
in question is in some way associated, though neither as epiphenomenon 
nor as product. We can speak of it then as arising in the individual 
in the development of nature according to natural laws, and as coming 
into being at the time when Transcendent Reality, or a portion of it, 
is in such state that this brain, for example, is its appropriate phe- 
nomenal manifestation. Consciousness should not therefore be spoken 
of as useful, but rather as necessary or essential, inherent in nature. 
Thus it ‘‘must appear in its organic form when organised animals 
appear, as a matter of course and because it cannot be otherwise’’ 
(p. 149). This view Professor Read applies to the interpretation of 
volition. We are free, but in the same sense in which everything is 
free. Everything acts according to its nature, and sodo we. A man’s 
nature is his character. This his actions follow, for his character is 
expressed in his body. And so by his body ‘‘ man is a cause in Nature 
to the full extent of his Reality.’’ But character is a growing thing, 
and our desires to alter it are symptoms of its growth. We are thus, 
and cannot help being, joint causes of our actions ; for the actions are 
manifestations of the reality which always has for its correlate con- 
sciousness. And Professor Read adds, ‘‘ moralists seem justifiable in 
their tenet that we have more power over our characters than over 
circumstances.’’ (But how this is possible, if a man’s character is ex- 
pressed by his body, and if this is determined by physical antecedents, 
is not explained.) Physical causation and teleology may perhaps be 
reconcilable ; for it is possible that ‘‘in the inwardness of Nature, 
physical and final Causation may be the same principle’’ (pp. 337- 
46). 

The ingenious hypothesis which this book presents seems to bristle 
all over with difficulties for which its author offers no adequate solu- 
tion. The chief of these difficulties I find in his attempt to put posi- 
tive meaning into the notion of the ‘ Transcendent.’ In this it does 
not seem to me that Professor Read has succeeded. He tells us that he 
will not be content unless he can give some answer to Berkeley’s 
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question, ‘* How is it possible to predicate anything of that which is 
other than consciousness?’ And then he proceeds to enumerate 
four points in his position, as if they furnished an answer to that 
question. Here they are: (1) Consciousness is reality, but not the 
whole of reality ; (2) consciousness is a factor of all reality; (3) an 
organism’s consciousness is not on a level with the organism itself ; 
and (4) since all speculation points to Transcendent Being, we can 
give ‘‘ this vacuum some body, or at least a skeleton, by transferring 
thither something from its correlative consciousness’’ (pp. 170-1). 
The first three points seem to be irrelevant, and the fourth only 
becomes relevant in so far as that which shall be other than conscious- 
ness is allowed to borrow its whole meaning from consciousness. The 
four supposed characteristics of Transcendent Being, succession, 
change, coexistence, and order, are clear enough in the region of con- 
sciousness or phenomena ; but who shall say what they mean in this 
Transcendent World? Weare told (p. 105) that Transcendent Being 
is not unknowable, and that we get into the Spencerian difficulty by 
supposing that the world-process is unconscious. But, asks Professor 
Read, what if this be an error, ‘‘ what if the world-process has its own 
consciousness comparable with ours?’’ ‘Then we should be able to 
predicate likeness between consciousness and the real world-process. 
But surely not, except in so far as that world-process ¢s consciousness. 
As transcendent and other than consciousness, the reply to Spencer is 
not pertinent. Nor can! find that our author has adduced any con- 
vincing reasons for believing in Transcendent Reality. The most his 
arguments may be said to show is, that we cannot rest content either 
with solipsism or nihilism. His own Transcendent Being remains 
utterly unknown, ‘‘empty’’ as well as ‘‘hidden,’’ so long as it is 
kept transcendent ; it gets as much meaning as we are willing to carry 
over to it from consciousness and phenomena, and by just so much 
it ceases to be transcendent. I cannot see that Professor Read has 
made his way out of this dilemma. 

And we are in equal difficulties when we attempt to make any use 
of the concept in completing the system of Empirical Reality. What 
does it mean to say that ‘‘ consciousness is the activity of Transcend- 
ent Being’’?' If ever there were a survival of the primitive ‘ ghost 
theory,’ it would seem to be in the notion of Transcendent Being 
serving in this capacity. And what does it mean to speak of phe- 
nomena as the ‘manifestation’ of Transcendent Being? Is not the 


1 That is, I suppose, in so far as Transcendent Being is other than consciousness, 
for in so far as it is consciousness it 7s the activity in question. 
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word ‘ manifestation’ as bad as Plato’s ‘ participation,’—just a meta- 
phor to cover up our ignorance? Nor, finally, are we able to put any 
meaning into the supposed relation of the assumed Transcendent 
Beings to each other. Professor Read is inclined to attribute to 
Transcendent Being ‘‘ something equivalent to that which we know in 
phenomena as causation.’’ But what ‘‘something equivalent’’ can 
mean remains a mystery. The category of causality, we are taught, 
**is an exclusively physical category’’ (p. 331). When forced to 
speak of the relations of these reals, Professor Read speaks of a 
‘*disturbance’’ in Transcendent Being as ‘‘setting up’’ changes in 
other Transcendent Being, or of changes in such Being as ‘‘ trans- 
mitted ’’ to other such being. If this is not carrying the category of 
causality into the Transcendent World, what do such expressions mean ? 

The conception of consciousness offers also many perplexities. Ob- 
jective empirical reality and physical reality, that is, the world of per- 
cepts as directly apprehended and as conceptualized in science, is, ac- 
cording to the theory, a world of phenomena, and phenomena are de- 
clared to exist in consciousness. Then, apparently, this world of 
phenomena as elaborated by science is conceived as if it had indepen- 
dent existence, and thereupon we discover consciousness arriving be- 
hind time. And as this won’t do, we then suppose consciousness to 
run back all along the line, clear back to primitive protyle and to the 
ether in its faultless purity. But inasmuch as ether and protyle, and 
the like, are concepts in the construction of physical reality for a 
highly organized consciousness, what could ether be, or aught else, to 
an etherially simple consciousness? Does the difficulty come from the 
fact that our author speaks of phenomena as existing in consciousness, 
as if they existed in consciousness in general, and not always in indi- 
vidual consciousness? Or shall we say that the whole of empirical and 
physical reality exists in every consciousness, in that which is supposed 
to be correlative to the Being manifest in the molecule, as well as in 
that correlative to the Being manifest in the brain of man ? 

Again, how is the organized consciousness, say of man, which is, by 
the hypothesis, the activity of the Transcendent Reality whose mani- 
festation is the brain, related to the innumerable minute conscious- 
nesses which are, by the same hypothesis, the activities of the Trans- 
cendent Realities whose manifestations in phenomena are the mole- 
cules of the brain? And how is one such organized consciousness re- 
lated to other similar consciousnesses? The category of causality, we 
are told, does not apply. That of activity is substituted, but it is cer- 
tainly left very vague. In one place Professor Read speaks of uni- 
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versal consciousness, and in another he tells us that the different con- 
sciousnesses are not discrete but form a continuum ; but not much is 
made of these suggestions. 

These are a few of the difficulties that suggest themselves to the re- 
viewer. It is certainly a fair criticism of the book to say that it does 
not take sufficient pains to establish and clarify its own peculiar posi- 
tions, and that it would have heen better to spend more time on the 
constructive parts and less on the histories and the polemics. In dis- 
cussing the criterion of truth, Professor Read writes: ‘‘In every 
study, in proportion as definiteness of conception, rigour of verification, 
or systematic codrdination is wanting, in that proportion a good mind 
does not experience necessary conviction’’ (p. 79). In the author’s 
theory the marks are, I think, all lacking. But Professor Read would 
reply, in the present state of metaphysics such virtues are not possible, 
and metaphysics for a long time to come must be content with much 
less than necessary conviction. 

The book is full of good things, of pertinent criticisms and fruitful 
ideas, which I have been forced to pass by in order to consider more 
fully its central thesis. I have found it the most stimulating and 
entertaining work in philosophy that I have read for some time, and 
this in spite of the fact that I find its most ambitious undertaking un- 
supported by argument, vague and futile. The style is delightful, 
and the discussion is throughout enlivened with a refreshing sense of 
humor, which, it must be admitted, occasionally descends to ridicule 
and caricature. And there are some passages whose only excuse for 
being is in the clever turning of the phrase, and these might well have 
been pruned out. Let this sample suffice: ‘‘ Future generations may 
have reason to thank those who left them something to do, more than 
those who anticipated everything. How many grateful monuments 
may hereafter commemorate the men who did nothing and discovered 
nothing ’’ (p. 134). 

CuaRLes M. BAKEWELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
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Der soziale Optimismus. Von LupwiG Stetn. Jena, H. Costenoble, 

1905. — pp. vii, 261. 

In this volume the editor of the Archiv fiir Philosophie adds another 
book to the series of three or four he has already published upon social phi- 
losophy or sociological philosophy. The two editions of the Sociale Frage 
im Lichte der Philosophie have already been noticed in this Review (the 
last edition as recently as Vol. XIV, pp. 504-5), and also (in Vol. XIII) 
the book by Professor Stein to which this present treatise is most closely 
related,— Der Sinn des Daseins : Streifziige eines Optimisten durch die Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart. 

The most relevant thing to say about this book on social optimism is that 
it makes perhaps a good deal more of an attempt than the Soziale Frage 
(the defect of this work, in the writer's opinion) to consider the relations 
existing between sociology and the deeper questions of philosophy about the 
relation of knowledge to reality. It is still, however, merely the pragmatic 
or the ‘mental shorthand’ view of knowledge that evidently characterizes 
the Sinn des Daseins, the general serviceableness of ideas and ideals to hu- 
man thinking, that is here again put forward as Dr. Stein's philosophy. In 
other words, the lack of the book is still a rationally satisfactory theory of 
reality. For although Dr. Stein is certainly explicit enough in stating that 
the evolution of the race, the overcoming of all obstacles that thwart social 
evolution, is the outcome of cosmic evolution, there is still absent from his 
book a successful attempt to relate philosophy conceived as the science of 
‘valuation’ to philosophy conceived as the complete theory of reality, as 
(also an interpretation of his own) the complete synthesis of the thought of 
an age. This complete synthesis, to be sure, he finds in the philosophy of 
energetics and its phenomenalism, —its view of ‘ bodies’ as the ‘dyna- 
mic systems’ and of the Absolute as only ‘relations,’ and of ‘matter’ as 
a function of energy. But we are not shown how this energy-philosophy is 
related to the epistemological (Kantian) idealism implied in Fichte’s prac- 
tical philosophy (the true parentage of energetics, according to Stein). Nor 
are we shown how Hume's biological philosophy (another ancestor) is to be 
retained as a real thing, if we are to reject, as we evidently must, the phe- 
nomenalism or the sensationalism of the 7reatise of Human Nature. 

Apart from this defect there is, undoubtedly, in this little book a more 
complete attempt to present the case for optimism and the ‘‘ laughing 
lions "’ of optimism, for the optimism proper to_us men of to-day, as the 
‘* laughing heirs’’ of all the ages (with power to take from or leave in the 
past exactly what suits us), than is to be met with in any book that one could 
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name off-hand in contemporary literature. It is the conviction of Professor 
Stein that we have had as yet no complete system of optimism, — Leibniz 
he mentions and promises to take up, but heis passed over probably on ac- 
count of his finding reality in the individual, — no complete presentation of 
the history of optimistic thought. He has here entered con amore upon 
this hitherto unattempted task, and the student will certainly find material 
for his information and his reflections that at least gives the book its 
right to exist. Its cheerful confidence and its triumphant acceptance of 
the doctrine that the ideal world is neither in Heaven nor in Nirvana, but 
here (there ?] in our future socalized planet, will no doubt be a tonic to the 
readers of the pathological literature (scepticism, pessimism, illusionism, and 
what not) of the close of the Nineteenth Century. But whether the philo- 
sophical student can be content with a theory of ideals as generous illusions 
on the part of the individual in so far as he is merely a sharer in the Be- 
wusstseyn iiberhaupt upon which reality depends, is a question he must 
decide for himself after perusing the book. 

Its text is the following reflection from the economist Gustav Schmoller : 
‘« The time will come when all good, normally developed men, will know 
how to combine individual work and a legitimate effort at individuality and 
self-assertion with the most complete kind of social justice and the highest 
sense of the common weal. Let us hope that we will not be obliged to 
wait so long for this consummation as we have had to wait for the develop- 
ment of our present civilization from the savagery and animality of primi- 
tive men.’ Zhe subject matter is not ‘‘ individual optimism’ but ‘‘ social 
optimism.’’ This rests for Stein on the doctrine of energetics or energetic 
monism. The world, as Fichte saw, is the world of work, not of enjoy- 
ment. This is of course anthropomorphism, but the ‘ideas’ after all are 
not, with Plato and the Platonists of the Nineteenth Century (e¢. g. Cohen, 
Natorp, and others), pure thought-functions but z#s#inc/s, instructive cogni- 
tions, — things that man has invented to comprehend and express the evolv- 
ing life that is to be seen everywhere. We are empiricists, says Stein, as 
to the origin of ideas and ideals, but rationalists as to their validity. (Valid 
of what ?’ we ask. Of our experience, or of reality? Or is our experience 
reality?) Nihil est in intellectu quod non antea fuit in instinctu. What 
Descartes and others have regarded as intuitive, ought to be regarded as 
instinctive. Scepticism and its correlate,* pessimism, are both the fruit of 
Individualism, and with the death of Individualism the day of both will be 
over. 

There is a very interesting chapter on Kant and Hume, in which the 
biological instincts which Hume really trusted are put forward as far more 
important than the pure ideas or ‘‘ preéxisting concepts’’ to which Kant 
attached supreme importance, — despite the naturalistic and evolutionistic 
character of his views on astronomy, physics, etc. As we have indicated, 
however, the doctrine of va/idity is not put upon an objective basis by 
this mere natural history of thought. 
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The ultimate source of optimism is the Parsee light-religion as the 
ultimate source of pessimism is the Buddhistic Nirwana. Just as the 
pessimists have their phantasy directed in a backward direction, so have the 
optimists theirs in a forward one (vide Lessing and Nietzsche). But if 
Stein admits (as he does) that both the backward and the forward direction 
of thought are incidental to ‘‘ valuation,’’ is not even individual personality 
somehow more of a thing in itself— persisting through the Heraclitean 
flux of things —than his enthusiastic optimism takes it to be. 

The book is worth reading on account of its freshness alone and its 
raising of the question of the epistemology and the ontology of the phi- 
losophy of energetics. Mention is made throughout of Mach, Ostwald, and 
their predecessors and their intellectual associates. 

W. CALDWELL. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Goethes Philosophie aus seinen Werken. Ein Buch fur jeden gebildeten 
Deutschen. Mit ausfiihrlicher Einleitung herausgegeben von Max Hey- 
NACHER. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Band 10g.) Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. viii, 428. 


The object of this book is to offer a number of appropriate selections, for 
the most part from the prose writings of Goethe, which will give, particu- 
larly to the student in the higher class of the gymnasium, an insight into 
the great German poet's We/t- and Lebensanschauung. The selections (pp. 
111-422), which are arranged according to the date of their production, are 
preceded by an introduction (pp. 1-110), in which Dr. Heynacher traces 
the history of Goethe's philosophical development. It is an instructive 
guide to a proper understanding of the poet's world-view. Indeed, the 
entire work will prove profitable reading, not only to students of German 
literature, but to all persons interested in the conceptions of a great per- 
sonality. 

Goethe did not offer a philosophy of his own making, nor did he ever 
slavishly follow any particular philosophical creed ; indeed, he held that 
philosophy was contained in poetry and religion, and that a separate philos- 
ophy was unnecessary. His versatile nature made it impossible for him to 
rest content in any one mode of thinking. ‘‘ As a poet and an artist,’’ he 
said in a letter to his friend Jacobi, ‘‘ 1 ama polytheist ; asa natural scientist, 
I am a pantheist ; and one of these as decidedly as the other. If there is 
need of a God for my personality as a moral being, He too is provided 
for. The heavenly and earthly things form so wide a realm that the 
organs of all creatures together can alone comprehend it."’ 

But although Goethe cannot be counted among the systematic philoso- 
phers, he naturally gravitated toward certain conceptions, and these found 
frequent expression, not only in his prose writings, but in his poetical crea- 
tions. There are, in my opinion, several characteristic features in his atti- 
tude toward things which seem fundamental. His whole thinking is rooted 
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in the world of sense-perception ; he cannot get away from his senses ; his 
thinking is Anschauung, it is gegenstindlich. At the same time it is con- 
ceptual, synthetic, organic ; his goal is always der anschauende Begriff, as 
he calls it ; he sees the unity in things, the whole in the parts, the concept 
or idea in the concrete facts. It is for this reason that Schiller called him 
a rational empiricist. Nor could he get it into his head that things existed 
only for the knowing subject : ‘‘ Jc’ bin als anschauender Mensch ein Stock- 
realiste.’’ ‘* What,’ he once said to Schopenhauer, ‘‘ light is to exist only 
in so far as you see it? No! You would not be here if the light did not 
see you!’’ And to Schiller he wrote : ‘‘ However the idealist may protest 
against the things-in-themselves, before he knows it he hits upon things out- 
side of him,’’ etc. But whereas Kant regards the thing-in-itself as unknow- 
able, Goethe believes that we approximate the truth the more closely, the 
more deeply we penetrate into the laws of the phenomenal world. Every- 
thing, he thinks, depends upon what he calls our afergu, our perception of 
what really underlies the phenomena. This afer¢u is the knowledge of the 
Urphéinomene ; a direct, intuitive perception of nature, which, contrary to 
Kant, Goethe looks upon as possible to man, 

This intimate union of Begriff and Anschauung seems to me to form the 
starting-point of all Goethe's conceptions, of his pantheism, his theory of 
zsthetics, his notion of organic life, his plea for action ; he searches for the 
form in the matter, but protests against the separation of thetwo. ‘‘ Who- 
ever cannot get it into his head,’ he once exclaimed in a letter to a friend, 
‘*that mind and matter, soul and body, thought and extension, or .. . 
will and action were, are, and ever will be the double ingredients of the 
universe . . . ought to have given up thinking long ago and spent his time 
in general world-gossip.’’ For him, therefore, God and nature are one, 
God is in nature, nature in God; nature is der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid : 
lhm siemt'’s die Welt im Innern su bewegen, Natur in Sich, Sich in 
Natur su hegen. Artistic creations and organic products too represent 
a synthesis of form and matter. Artistic style is the clearest, purest 
expression of the eSsential, and rests ‘‘upon the deepest foundations of 
knowledge, upon the essence of things, in so far as we are permitted to 
recognize it in visible and tangible form.’’ In the organic world he seeks 
to understand the living forms as such, to comprehend their outward visible 
parts in their relations or connections, to master the whole in the An- 
schauung ; and then, finally, to find the original idea or type of which al] 
the others are the manifestations : the Uxpflanze and Urthier. It was this 
conception which guided Goethe's work in biology and made him an im- 
portant predecessor of Darwin. 

We must call attention to another trait in Goethe, a mystical trait, an 
anti-rationalistic tendency, which he shared with Jacobi. Existence divided 
by reason leaves a remainder, as he says; and ‘‘there is a mystery in 
philosophy as well as in religion.’’ ‘‘ The true, which is identical with the 
divine, can never be directly known by us; we see it only in its Adg/anz, 
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jn the example, in the symbol, in particular and related phenomena" : 
God is nature plus an unknowable centre. The innermost principle of the 
universe we cannot fathom after all ; all that we can do is silently to adore 
what cannot be explained. 

There is something so wholesome, sane, and inspiring in Goethe's 
thought, something so manly, truthful, and ethical in his attitude, that we 
cannot fail to be benefited by the study of a book like Dr. Heynacher's in 
more ways than one. 

FRANK THILLY. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Freedom of Authority: Essays in Apologetics. By J. MACBRIDE 
STERRETT. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. vi, 319. 


This book consists of several chapters, critical and constructive, on such 
variedthemes as ‘‘Sabatier, Harnack, and Loisy,’’ ‘‘The Historical 
Method,’ ‘‘ The Ethics of Creed Conformity,’’ ‘‘ The Ground of Certitude 
in Religion,”’ etc., all bound together by the unifying principle of an in- 
terpretation of ecclesiastical development in terms of a Hegelian philoso- 
phy of history. The first chapter, entitled ‘* The Freedom of Authority," 
emphasizes the dependence of the individual for his intellectual, moral, and 
religious development on the community. In the community and institu- 
tional life, there is present an objective reason, and the rationale of authority 
lies in the organic relation of individual and institution. From this stand- 
point of an immanent objective reason, present as an organizing principle 
in historical institutions, Professor Sterrett proceeds to criticise Sabatier, 
Harnack, and Loisy. Sabatier and Harnack are criticised for being purely 
subjective and individualistic in their attitude towards historical Chris- 
tianity. They regard the history of the church since its foundation as a 
prolonged aberration. In other words, they do not recognize the principle 
of teleological evolution at work here as everywhere. They vainly try to 
separate essence from appearance, vainly endeavor to determine the per- 
sonal religion of Christ apart from its historical development. Professor 
Sterrett finds that Loisy's attitude is much more philosophical, since he 
does recognize an objective reason at work in the historical development 
of the church. But he tends towards subjectivism in his too sharp sepa- 
ration of historical Christianity from the Jesus of the Gospels. It might be 
inferred that the latter is a creation of the church, although probably 
Loisy does not mean this. The fundamental difficulty is that Loisy narrows 
the application of his objective view of development to the Roman church, 
which in turn rejects the true catholic and philosophically valid elements 
in Loisy's standpoint. 

There follows a discussion of the historical method. Materialistic evolu- 
tionism is sharply criticised, and it is argued that the only adequate founda- 
tion for the historical method is a philosophical idealism. In the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Ground of Certitude in Religion,’’ this idealistic principle is stated 
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to be an absolute self-consciousness or triune Personality, who by the free 
necessity of his nature manifests himself in a world of nature and of persons 
with whom he stands in organic relations. The church is defined as an 
eternal organism of persons. Everywhere emphasis is put on the histor- 
ical and organic point of view. Professor Sterrett rightly identifies Ritsch- 
lianism with the new pragmatism, and in a brief appendix offers some per- 
tinent criticisms of the latter. 

The work gives evidence of having been written in haste, as, indeed, the 
writer confesses in the preface. It is not very well put together and some- 
times declamation is offered as a substitute for patient criticism. There is 
a good deal of mere repetition. But Professor Sterrett has the faculty of 
delivering hard blows in telling phrases. He effectively lays bare the weak 
points of Sabatier and Harnack especially ; and, in my opinion, he pro- 
pounds a much truer and sounder philosophical standpoint for the interpre- 
tation of Christianity than one finds in those whom he criticises. His work 
may have the effect of calling more general attention to the value for the 
Hegelian philosophy of church history and of creed. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HoparkT COLLEGE. 


Schleiermacher's Glaubenslehre in threr Bedeutung fiir Vergangenheit und 
Zukunft. Von Cart CLeMEN. Giessen, J. Ricker'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1905. — pp. 132. 


This is the work of an author interested in Schleiermacher the theologian 
rather than in Schleiermacher the philosopher. It shows knowledge of the 
general position which is presupposed in his theological system, but its 
explicit discussion is confined, for the most part, to the particular positions 
adopted by Schleiermacher in the G/audbenslehre, and, among these, to 
those which have, either positively or negatively, had effect on the subse- 
quent development of Protestant theology in Germany. Copious references 
to the parallel passages in the literature of that theology are given, and the 
book should be of value as a syllabus to students in this field. 

In common with most commentators, Professor Clemen regards Schleier- 
macher’s metaphysical definition of God and his psychological definition 
of religion as his two great errors. The definition of God as unity without 
difference has ‘‘ determined and obscured his conception of Christianity."’ 
The definition of religion in terms of feeling alone has resulted in his exclu- 
sion of apologetics from dogmatic theology, and his definition of the lat- 
ter as an historical discipline only. Hence Schleiermacher’s care to retain 
the terms of the confessional formule. But behind this terminology he 
was forced, by the logic of his definitions, really to depart from the position 
of historical Christianity. This deviation is especially noticeable in his 
Christology ; for his Christ is an ideal construct, to be found neither in the 
creeds nor in the biblical account. 

There are, however, elements of lasting value in the G/laudens/ehre. 
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Among these the author notes particularly the perception that the definition 
of the nature of religion in general is the necessary introduction to special 
dogmatic theology ; the emphasis on the social character of religion ; and 
the suggestion, in reference to the problem of evil, that evil is, as it were, 
the reverse side of the good of finite and limited beings in a state of devel- 
opment. (Surely it is too much to claim, however, as on p. 48, that 
Schleiermacher was ‘he first to make this suggestion!) It is because of 
these and other more special suggestions, derived often rather from 
Schleiermacher’s insight than from the logic of his system, and because 
of the depth and fertility of his thought even when defending conclusions 
now rejected, that the G/audens/ehre has retained so much influence. That 
influence has been especially apparent in the Ritschlian school; but the 
author believes that the value of the work as an incentive and guide to 
further theological development is still far from exhausted. 

The book is well printed, but a ‘nicht’ is inserted at p. 88, 1. 7, which 
exactly reverses the obvious meaning of the author. A list of misprints 
in the G/audbensiehre is given in an appendix of three pages. This is a 
useful addition, for the periods of that work are quite complicated enough 
in their correct form ; but its length is amazing, when one remembers that 
there have been at least six reprints by Schleiermacher’s own publishing 


house, since his final revision in 1830-31. 
EpmuNnpD H. HOLLANDS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Wie ich wurde was ich ward. Von JuLIUS BAHNSEN. Nebst anderen 
Stiicken aus dem Nachlass des Philosophen herausgegeben von RUDOLF 
Louis. Miinchen und Leipzig, Georg Miiller, 1905. — pp. Ixxvii, 274. 


Julius Bahnsen was a philosopher of the school of Schopenhauer, a man 
of earnest moral convictions, keen intelligence, many idiosyncrasies of 
character, and a profoundly melancholic temperament. The editor of the 
present work points out that he was an even more thorough-going and 
consistent pessimist than his master; since even the sorry comfort of 
Nirvana was stigmatized by him as illusory, and an effective negation of 
the will to live is itself denied. The essentially moral character of his 
thought, however, appears as the consequence that he draws from this 
gospel of despair. For the recognition of the uselessness of all endeavors 
after the annihilation of the will is to give rise toan earnest and never-ceas- 
ing struggle for its self-maintenance and satisfaction, —a struggle which, 
though in its very nature hopeless, since it can never reach the blessed 
consummation of peace and satisfaction, must still be heroically and faith- 
fully carried on ; and in it alone, though tainted ever by the bitterness of 
failure, can man taste such joy as his nature permits. The resemblance to 
Carlyle’s philosophy will strike every English reader, and, in spite of essen- 
tial differences, there is much likeness in the temper and genius of Bahnsen 
to those of the great Scotchman. The present volume includes Bahnsen's 
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autobiography, —as the picture of a temperament not without interest, — 
and a number of short essays and sketches on philosophic and literary sub- 
jects. The latter include some notes of Shakespeare’s women in which that 
hackneyed theme is treated with not a little vivacity and originality. 

E. RITCHIE. 


The Free-will Problem in Modern Thought. By Wittt1aM HALLOcCK 
Jounson. (Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Education, Vol. X, No. 2.) New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1903. — 94- 

In the introduction the author of this monograph refers to the wide-spread 
interest shown at present in the free-will problem, making it ‘‘ at the 
beginning of our century one of the prime subjects of philosophic discus- 
sion.’" The bearing of psycho-physical theories upon the question of 
freedom is considered in the opening chapter. Automatism and paral- 
lelism are discussed and rejected in favor of interaction. Parallelism is 
criticised in some detail and quite effectively, the many objections to the 
theory being forcibly presented. But the argument in defense of inter- 
action is not convincing, most stress being laid on the contention that the 
difficulty of admitting interaction is less than the difficulty of denying it. 
Certainly parallelism has no greater difficulty than that involved in con- 
ceiving of a causal interaction between two minds, which the author asserts 
may exist. The effect of recent evolutionary ideas upon our belief in 
freedom is next considered. ‘‘In recent discussions of the evolution 
problem three points not unfavorable to libertarian belief are observable. 
The attempt to show that consciousness has been evolved from the uncon- 
scious is now generally discredited ; the efficiency of consciousness as a 
factor in organic evolution is widely recognized ; and, it may be added, 
the gap between animal and human intelligence has been widened rather 
than filled by the recent studies of animal psychology."" With reference 
to the ‘‘ consciousness of freedom,’’ Dr. Johnson maintains that we are 
more certain of the existence of the self of which freedom is predicated 
than of anything else, although it is ‘‘admittedly the great mystery.'" The 
necessity and significance of ‘‘ freedom as an ethical postulate’’ are ably 
treated in a separate chapter. While motiveless choice is emphatically 
disavowed, still it is held that free-will implies an element of pure wilfulness 
or caprice. In a concluding discussion of ‘‘ free-will and theology, *’ 
recognition of divine foreknowledge is said to be compatible with belief in 
human freedom. That many of the arguments appear cursory and insuffi- 
cient is the inevitable result of attempting to consider so large a problem 
in so narrow a compass. However, the author gives evidence of a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the free-will controversy, and demon- 
strates his thorough comprehension of the various aspects and many per- 
plexities of this celebrated problem. The book contains an unusual num- 
ber of typographical errors. HENRY W. WRIGHT. 
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Psychologie de deux messies positivistes, Saint Simon et Auguste Comte. 
Par GeorGes Dumas, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp. 314. 


The volume traces the similarities between the lives and aims and the 
philosophical systems of the two great French positivists. Both are alike 
in that they believed themselves prophets called to lead in the crusade to 
substitute science and industry for the old feudal system of society. Each 
is sufficiently impressed with his own importance to believe that anything 
which will help him will help his cause. We see Saint Simion exhausting 
his own fortune in the propaganda, and then begging from his friends and 
pupils to support him that he may have an opportunity to finish his great 
work. Comte also accepted financial aid from Mill and his English fol- 
lowers in the name of his cause, that he might be left free from sordid work 
to continue his writing. Each, again, late in life invested his doctrine 
with a religious symbolism. Saint Simon sketches a sacerdotal hierarchy 
which shall minister in the name of the new scientific religion to its feebler 
and less self-dependent devotees. Comte after the death of Clotilde de 
Vaux canonises her and makes the feminine saint the centre of a scientific 
religion with an elaborate ritualism. Dumas denies that either man was 
insane at the time his great work was produced. Saint Simon's attempted 
suicide was the logical outcome of his belief in the failure of his life work. 
Comte completely recovered from his early insanity, and his work before 
and after shows sufficient similarity to indicate that it was in no way 
influenced by the attack. Our author insists that the debt Comte owes to 
Saint Simon was much greater than he was willing to admit. While the 
latter lacked the scientific training necessary to enable him to write with his 
pupil’s effectiveness, he nevertheless established all the essentials of the 
system that Comte later developed. The volume furnishes the key to an 
understanding of the systems of the two men considered. 


W. B. PILLsBuRy. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Le mécanisme des émotions. Par Paut SOLuieR. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1905. Pp. 303. 

This volume is essentially an extended criticism and refutation of the 
James-Lange, or peripheral, theory of emotions. In brief, the author's 
view is that we must look to the brain rather than to the viscera as the real 
bodily seat of the emotions. Cases of extended anesthesia, both pathol- 
ogical and induced by hypnotic suggestion, which James insists are crucial 
for his theory, are subjected to careful tests. In general, the results sup- 
port the peripheral theory until examined more closely. It is usual in cases 
of extended anesthesia for emotions to be weakened or to disappear. But 
there are exceptions to the rule. Even whefe the law holds, it is insisted 
that the real cause for the disappearance of emotion is to be found in the 
amnesia and general cerebral inhibition that is characteristic of hysteria, in 
turn the cause of the anesthesia. Dr. Sollier would insist that we must dis- 
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tinguish two forms of emotion,— the dynamic, and the static, but both find 
their explanation in cerebral mechanics. When any body suffers resistance 
to its motion, heat is given off and there are other by-products of energy 
not present in a smoothly running machine. Similarly, when there is any 
check to the flow of ideas, there must be an accompanying waste of energy, 
and this constitutes the ordinary, or dynamic, emotion. We are also con- 
scious of the molecular state of the cortex, and that is the static form of 
emotion. Emotion is the consciousness of the molecular state of the cere- 
bral cortex (tactile area or organic region) produced by the diffusion of an 
excitation in the cerebrum, transitory or permanent, accompanied by in- 
creased activity or by inhibition. Where James states that the elements in 
the emotion occur in the order : stimulus, somatic reverberation, sensation, 
and emotion, our author makes the order: representation or sensation, 
emotion, somatic reverberation. What is characteristic of the emotion is 
primarly the confusion of ideas, not the trembling or other peripheral mani- 
festations. The latter is an almost universal accompaniment of emotion, 
but is not necessary to itsoccurrence, Pain and pleasure are distinguished 
from emotion in that they are the accompaniments of the furtherance or 
checking of the passage of sensations, not of the molecular changes in the 
cortex itself. Joy and sadness, on the contrary, are emotions, since they cor- 
respond to an increase or decrease in the potential energy of the cortex. 

The volume is one that must be read by all who desire to come to a con- 
clusion on the problem of the emotions, but some of the statements con- 
cerning the relation of consciousness to the cortical activities are not alto- 
gether convincing. 

W. B. PILLsBury. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The following books also have been received : 


Descartes: His Life and Times. By EvizaApetH S. HALDANE. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1905. — pp. xxviii, 398. $4.50. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By EDWARD WESTER- 
MARCK., Vol. I. London, Macmillan & Co., 1906.—pp. xxi, 716. 
$3.50. 

The Philosophy of Religion. By HARALD HOFFDING. Translated from 
the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London, Macmillan & Co. , 1906.— 
pp. villi, 410. $3.00. 

Some Dogmas of Religion. By JOHN MCTAGGART ELLIs MCTAGGART. 
London, Edward Arnold ; New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906.— 
pp. XX, 299. 

Sex and Character. By OTTO WEININGER. Authorized translation from 
the Sixth German Edition. London, William Heinemann ; New York, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — pp. xxii, 356. $1.75. 
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Poetry and the Individua/. An Analysis of the Imaginative Life in Rela- 
tion to the Creative Spirit in Man and Nature. By HARTLEY BurRR 
ALEXANDER. New York & London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — pp. 
X, 240. 

Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 
Edited by Howarp J. RoGers. Vol. II. History of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, History of Law, History of Religion. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. — pp. ix, 661. 

A New Interpretation of Herbart's Psychology and Educational Theory 
through the Philosophy of Leibniz. By JouN Davipson. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1906. —pp. xviii, IgI. 


Symbolic Logic and its Applications. By HuGH MacCouL. New York 
and Bombay, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906. — pp. ix, 141. 

Individuality and Immortality. By WILHELM OsTWALD. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. — pp. 74. §.75. 

On Life After Death. From the German of Gustav THEODOR FECHNER. 
By HuGo WERNEKKE. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1906. — pp. 134. 

The Subjection of Women. By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited, with intro- 
ductory analysis, by STANTON Corr. New York and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1906. — pp. 128. 


Principles of Animal Understanding. A Constructive Essay on the Inter- 
course in the Animal World. By HERMANN ToENjES. Handled by G. 
E. Stechert & Co., New York. —pp. 61. §$.60. 


The Freedom of the Will, A Study in Materialism. By ALEXANDER 
PETRUNKEVICH. 

Vilkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetz von 
Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Von WILHELM WuNpT. Zweiter Band: 
Mythus und Religion, Erster Teil. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1go35. 
—pp. xi, 617. M. 14. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren 
Zeit. Von ERNst CASSIRER. Enrster Band. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 
1906. — pp. xv, 608. 

Gehirn und Seele. Vorlesungen von PAULSCHULTZ. Herausgegeben von 
HERMANN Beyer. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1906.—pp. viii, 189. M. 
5.60, 

Kritik der Fretheitstheorien. Eine Abhandlung iiber das Problem der 
Willensfreiheit. Von JosepH Mack. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1906, — pp. 
viii, 287. M. 450. 

Bettrige zur Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der Philosophie. Von RUDOLF 
EuCKEN. Zweite umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1906. — pp. v, 195. M. 36.0. 
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Abhandlungen zur Didaktik und Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft. Band 
I, Heft 6. Uber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens. Von A. 
MEINONG. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1906. — pp. 113. 

Eine Untersuchung iiber Raum, Zeit und Begriffe vom Standpunkte des 
Positivismus. Von EBERHARD ZSCHIMMER. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1906.—pp. 54. M. 120. 

Le probleme du devenir et la notion de la matitre dans la philosophie grecque 
depuis les origines jusqu'a Théophraste. Par ALBERT RIvAuD. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. viii, 488. 10 fr. 

Les notions d essence et ad existence dans la philosophie de Spinoza. Par 
ALBERT Rivaup. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. viii, 216. 3 fr. 75. 
L'imitation de Jéesus-Christ. Traduction nouvelle par JosePH FABRE. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. xxvi, 416. 7 fr. 

Questions esthétiques et religieuses. Par PAUL STAPFER. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1906. — pp. 208. 3 fr. 

La psychologie des individus et des sociétées chez Taine historien des littéra- 
tures. Par PauL LacomBe. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906.— pp. ii, 374. 7 fr. 50. 

Art et psychologie individuelle. Par LUCIEN ARREaAT. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1906. — pp. viii, 158. 2 fr. 50. 

La coscienza estetica. Per GIUSEPPE FANCIULLI. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 
1906, — pp. 319. 

L’arte dell errore. Per ANTONIO MARCHESINI. Torino, Ditta G. B. 
Paravia e comp., 1906. — pp. 106. 

Disarmonie economiche e disarmonte morali, Per MARIO CALDERONI. 

Firenze, Francesco Lumachi, 1906. — pp. 110. 
La localiszazione delle attivita psicologiche normali e morbose. Per N. R. 
D’ALFonso. Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co., 1905. — pp. 38. 
I limiti dell’ esperimento in psicologia. Per N. R. D'ALFonso. Roma, 
Ermanno Loescher & Co., 1905. — pp. 21. 
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[AupreviATions.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
JS. of Ph., Psy., and Sci, Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Mithods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Alétaphysique; Rev. Néo-Sc.= Revue Néo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philos- 
ophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofiae 
Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philose 
ophie; 2. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych. u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. 
— Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


On Denoting. BERTRAND RUSSELL. Mind, No. 56, pp. 479-493- 


This article advocates a new theory of denoting, different from that 
already set forth in the author's /rinciples of Mathematics. A denoting 
phrase is such solely in virtue of its form, and may denote nothing, one 
definite object, or one of several objects ambiguously. The notion of the 
variable is here taken as fundamental; ‘‘C(x)"’ means a propositional 
function with an undetermined variable x, and the notion ‘‘ C(x) is always 
true’ is taken as ultimate and indefinable. ‘‘C(everything) '’ then means 
“ C(x) is always true,’’ ‘‘C(nothing)'’ means ‘‘‘C(+x) is false’ is always 
true,’’ and ‘‘C(something)"’ means ‘‘It is false that ‘ C(x) is false’ is 
always true,’’ or, more briefly, ‘* C(x) is not always true.’’ By means of 
these formulas, denoting phrases can always be eliminated from any 
proposition in which they occur; they are not, as such, integral parts of 
the proposition, and never have any meaning in themselves, but every 
proposition in which they occur has a meaning. Out of any proposition 
we can make a denoting phrase, which denotes an entity if the proposition 
is true, but not if the proposition is false. Meinong's theory is objection- 
able because it infringes the law of contradiction. In Frege's theory the 
relation of the meaning to the denotation of the phrase is artificial and 
unsatisfactory ; the two either become hopelessly separated, or else coin- 
cide without distinction. In conclusion, the author examines certain 
familiar logical puzzles, which for other theories of denotation present an 
inextricable tangle, but which seem to be satisfactorily solved by the theory 
here explained. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 
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La conscience et ses degrés. P. SOLLIER. Rev. Ph., XXX, 10, pp. 329- 

354- 

There are several reasons why a scientific study of consciousness is diffi- 
cult. The first reason is that the psychological and the philosophical 
aspects of the question have not been clearly distinguished. A second 
difficulty is the lack of an adequate definition of consciousness. A third 
disturbing factor is the failure to distinguish between consciousness of 
‘self’ and brute consciousness, which does not involve the feeling of 
personality. The improper application of the epithet ‘unconscious’ to 
certain phenomena, as reflex and automatic acts, which are rather aspects 
of ‘latent consciousness,’ is a fourth source of confusion. The fifth and 
greatest difficulty is the absence of an objective criterion of consciousness. 
To meet the second difficulty, every phenomenon must be considered as 
conscious which we know to be perceived or produced by us or in us at 
the very moment at which it is perceived or produced. And though there 
is no objective criterion of consciousness, an indirect one may be found in 
the knowledge given us by the subject himself concerning what he thinks 
or does at the very moment. In the discussion of the degrees of conscious- 
ness, we look first for its beginning. Both in the evolution of the race and 
in that of the individual its appearance is hypothetical. So we are 
restricted to a consideration of its relation to cerebral activity. Here we 
are led to conclude that consciousness is a product of evolution, and that 
its various degrees are conditioned by the divers degrees of cerebral 
activity, the gradations varying either with the intensity of the excita- 
tion or with the rapidity of the nervous processes. And so consciousness, 
arising thus gradually in the evolution of the cerebral physiological proc- 
esses, varies with the states and conditions of these processes rather than 
with the intensity of disintegration, as was assumed by Herzen. The 
processes that give rise to consciousness seem to converge in Wundt's 
centre of apperception. However, consciousness is itself independent of 
cerebral energy, though its greater or less clearness is a function of this 
energy. But it is not an autonomous faculty ; rather is it a fact of experi- 
ence developing by degrees with an organic evolution, its réle being to 
deal with impressions received by the brain. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Was kinnen wir heute aus Schiller gewinnen ? RUDOLF EUCKEN, Kant- 
studien, X, 3, pp. 253-260. 


The unexampled progress in outward things which has been achieved in 
the century since Schiller’s death has not been attended by an equal growth 
of the inward life, which indeed has become more perplexed and unsettled 
as the forces and interests without have increased in complexity and volume. 
There is manifest in many quarters an uncertainty about the content and 
meaning of human life, a lowering of spiritual energy at the centre with all 
the gain at the periphery ; the spiritual life is not able to maintain itself 
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against the opposing forces which have been created by the outward move- 
ment of civilization. As we become more clearly conscious of the dangers 
which threaten our deepest interests, we become sensible of the strength 
and inspiration we may gain from our poet for the solution of the problems 
which are seen to be of paramount importance. Schiller’s whole life was 
one of concentrated energy ; he was of all our poets a man of deeds, a man 
who did not drift with the stream of forces in which he found himself in- 
volved, but who met it with persistent effort at every point. It is this which 
in his dramatic productions forges into unity the wealth and variety of 
his material, which characterizes also his scientific writings where a few 
leading problems dominate and impart interest to the smallest details, in 
which also contrasts and opposition are clearly articulated and defined, so 
as to challenge the will at every point. But this formal aspect of Schiller's 
life is of no greater significance to us than its content. In the course of 
the century, our interests have become more and more anthropocentric. 
But a peculiar confusion and contradiction has made itself felt in this new 
field. For zest and efficiency of life there is necessary a happy faith in the 
significance and dignity of humanity ; but this threatens to vanish before 
our increasing knowledge of man's place in the natural universe, and of the 
littleness which characterizes his dealings with his fellows. Now no one 
has accorded man a higher plane than did Schiller, at the same time justi- 
fying his estimate by a philosophical theory of man's freedom and ration- 
ality. It is manin this higher, non-empirical, capacity who challenges our 
highest faith and optimism. In the moral sphere, particularly, where, 
with all the hopeful dissatisfaction with present achievements, there is felt 
an impotence to transcend the opposition between the one and the many, 
the individual and society, and in the zsthetic striving, so general in our 
time, Schiller’s wisdom and high example may serve as our guiding star 


and inspiration. Emit C. 


Schillers transscendentaler Idealismus. WW.WINDELBAND. Kantstudien, 

X, 3, pp. 398-411. 

The significance of Schiller’s philosophical studies for his personal de- 
velopment is pretty definitely ascertainable and fairly well understood, as 
is also his importance in the popularization of the Critical Philosophy 
among the German speaking people. But as to what Schiller meant for 
philosophy, what part he had in the further development and the trans- 
formation of Critical Idealism, there seems as yet to be no general agree- 
ment. One thing must be kept distinctly in mind in the discussion of the 
relation of any of the disciples of Kant to the master, and that is that the 
Critical Philosophy was no hard and fast system whose underlying prin- 
ciples were not capable of any further development in one direction or 
another ; the whole course of German Idealism may, indeed, be regarded as 
only a development of the rational system founded by Kant, and whether 
we regard any thinker as a Kantian or not will depend upon whether we 
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have in mind the general position of the thinker in question, or emphasize 
the particular detail or specific issue which he may have developed beyond 
the immediate intention of the master. The transformation of the world 
into objects of consciousness is the decisive step of the Critical Philosophy, 
and this Schiller understood as fully and accepted as unreservedly as did 
Fichte. It was this fundamental note to which all the philosophical activity 
of Schiller was attuned. But what, precisely, this consciousness is, for 
which only objects had existence, whether it is individual consciousness, 
the consciousness of the race, or consciousness as such (Bewusstsein iiber- 
haupt), is a question which admits a variety of answers, and the particular 
shade the resulting idealistic system will take on will depend upon whether 
one or the other of these interpretations be given. If individual conscious- 
ness is emphasized, the idea of personality will come into the foreground, 
and the autonomy of the will, the self-determination of conduct and life, 
will appear as the ideals of the spirit which recognizes no values other than 
those of its own creation, It is this proud philosophy of individuality which 
constitutes perhaps the most significant of the personal motives in the phi- 
losophy of Kant, and which found the most hearty reception among his 
followers. No word, said Schiller, has ever been uttered by mortal man 
more significant than this, ‘ Determine thyself,’ and this he declared to be 
the whole message of his own philosophy. It is because the form, the 
beautiful appearance (Schein), is man's own creation that he can move in 
the world of beauty with the perfect freedom of a sovereign. How far 
Schiller was removed from the boundless subjectivism to which these views 
might seem to lead is nowhere shown more clearly than in his efforts in the 
Kallias Briefe to fix upon the objective concept of the beautiful. It is just 
here that Schiller takes up an independent attitude toward Kant, who was 
concerned only with the purely transcendental problem of the possibility 
of synthetic judgments a frior7 in the esthetic realm. But in this he was 
not turning his back upon the Critical Philosophy, but was espousing it in its 
completest form. For beauty as freedom-in-the-appearance, the autonomy 
which must be an objective characteristic of things because it remains 
although the (individual) subject is not there to perceive it, is intelligible 
only if the phenomena with the objective marks of the beautiful upon them 
are already thought of as objects of consciousness as such. Schiller was never 
closer to the highest development of Transcendental Idealism than in this 
attempt to fix upon an objective definition of the beautiful. The fuller 
development of these ideas, however, he left to the systematizers, turning 
his own attention from these metaphysical considerations to the anthro- 
pological problem of showing the intimate, organic, relation between rational 
values, ethical and ezsthetical particularly, values which Kant, in the 
purity of the critical process, had left more or less separated from each other- 
Emit C, WILM, 
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The Psychology of Eternal Truths. W.B. PitK1x. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., II, 17, pp. 449-455. 


Eternal truths are generally regarded as pure hypotheses, a specia! neces- 
sity, or a personal convenience. There is, however, another line of ap- 
proach, the investigation of our immediate experiences of the meanings 
expressed in the so-called ‘eternal truths.’ Is the quality of eternality 
given or derived, a peculiarity of immediate’ experience or of reflective 
constructions? It is important to make a distinction between eternal and 
timeless. The first means ‘having unlimited duration’; the second, 
‘having nothing to do with time.’ In any experience moment we have 
meanings of the sensational order which are timeless in the strictest sense 
of this word. The same may be found in reproduction ; the persistence of 
a quality in mental life is not colored by any temporal qualities in connec- 
tion with which it may have occurred. Also these may be shifted, as 
meanings, from one complex to another, without affecting their significant 
identity. Passing to those experiences containing meanings which in retro- 
spect are called ‘ eternal truths,’ we hold that here, too, it is not all a matter 
of reflection. In each case the same unitary meaning is expressed. The 
conclusion seems to be, that we do gain the mastery over our world of 
meanings by the simple device of meaning the something and trusting to 
its own efficiency to carry us through. The ultimate practicability of any- 
thing is its ability to be referred to as an identical meaning. 

MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism. Joux Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., II, 15, pp. 393-399. 


The postulate of immediate empiricism is that things are what they are 
experienced as. Knowing is one mode of experiencing ; the philosophic 
demand is to find out what sort of an experience knowing is. It is a mis- 
take to assume that, since things are what they are known to be from the 
knowledge experience, therefore, metaphysically, everything in its reality 
is what a knower would find it to be. A noise is frightful to me in one 
experience moment. In another it lacks this element, for, in this experi- 
ence, another thing is known and I realize that what was fearful in the first 
is changed to something innocent. There is a distinction between a thing 
as cognitive and as cognized. The fright above was cognitive ; in a later 
experience it may or may not be cognized. An experience of lines as con- 
vergent when they are truly parallel, does not make the experience any the 
less ‘hat experience. The question of truth is not as to what is experi- 
enced, but as to the worth of that experienced thing. Because this is a 
concrete ‘that,’ it later can be developed into a corrected experience. No 
philosophical proposition can be deduced from the postulate of empiricism, 
but rather a method of philosophical analysis. 

MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
A Reconciliation between Structural and Functional Psychology. M. W. 

CALKINS. Psych. Rev., XIII, 2, pp. 61-81. 

In a recent address, G. H. Darwin distinguishes two fundamental scien- 
tific procedures : the study of the scientific phenomenon as a complex of 
elements, and the study of it as related to its environment. The object of 
this paper is to show that a combination of these two procedures, the struc- 
tural and the functional, is possible in psychology. Let the basal fact of 
psychology be conceived as a conscious self, the plain man’s self which is 
realized, implicitly and not reflectively, as fundamental to the perceptions 
and ideas of the moment, and as related to itsenvironment. This choice 
of the conscious self rather than the psychic event or idea as the basal fact 
of psychology is justifiable for two reasons. First, as recognized directly 
by Lipps, indirectly by other psychologists, the idea is an abstraction which 
invariably implies a self. There is no consciousness which is not self-con- 
sciousness. Secondly, the conscious experiences of a related self are not 
adequately to be described in terms of the succession of its own ideas. 
This ‘ self-psychology ’ harmonizes the essential features of both structural 
and functional psycholegy. It rejects the unjustifiable doctrine of the 
structural psychologist that the idea is the immediately observed, basal 
psychic phenomenon, and the equally erroneous assumptions of one group 
of functional psychologists that the psycho-physical self is the basal unit, It 
retains both the functional doctrine of the inherent relatedness of the self 
to the environment, and the analytic procedure which is the cardinal fea- 
ture of both methods, maintaining that structural and functional analyses 
are mutually supplementary. It makes room also for the subordinate tasks 
of the two methods: the relation of mental complexes to the physical or 
physiological, and the description of psychic content as promoting efficiency 
or giving meaning. In further support of reconciliation of the two methods, 
itis urged that certain actual experiences, such as perception and imagina- 
tion, emotions and the experience of activity, can be adequately: differen- 
tiated only in terms both of structure and of basal personal relations. 

Evsige MuRRAY. 


Aphasia. A. MEYER. Psych. Bul., II, 8, pp. 261-277. 


In Der aphasische Symptomencomplex, Wernicke brings the available 
data of aphasia to bear on the problem of psycho-physical elements, sub- 
jecting the possibility of separate reading and writing centres to searching 
criticism. His central issues are the intimate functional relation of spoken 
and written languages, and the significance of the ‘word-notion." The 
facts of aphasia, he maintains, are readily explicable by reference to two 
word centres (auditory and motor) and their connections, these constitut- 
ing the physical basis of the ‘ word-notion’ or ‘ word-concept.’ This ‘ word- 
notion’ arises from the acquisition of the appreciation of sound and its 
sense, and of word utterance, the amalgamation of the three forming a 
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functional complex. As to the actual make-up and localization of the 
substratum of this complex, W. is ambiguous, and the value of his schema 
of elements seems dubious. His classification of the clinical types is clear 
and definite. Aphasias may be classed as cortical, subcortical, transcort- 
ical, or conductive, according as the symptoms indicate lesions of cortical 
centres, of projection systems, of connections between word centres and the 
concept region, or between hearing and utterance centres, Partial defects 
in motor or sensory aphasia are ignored in this classification, and the term 
‘word-notion’ is accorded varying interpretations. W. next attacks the 
problem of the occasional occurrence of isolated agraphia or alexia, and of 
the warrant this affords for the assumption of special reading or writing 
centres. Written language is acquired late, and is therefore not provided 
with a uniform brain mechanism, as is speech. Being merely spelled 
language, it is a transcortical function subordinated to the centers of speech, 
dependent on the integrity of the word concept, and in turn the best 
criterion of this integrity. In the main, disorders of written language run 
parallel to those of spoken. Motor execution is not, however, roused 
directly by the concept mechanism, as in the case of speech, but through 
the mediation of the optic memory of letters, 7.¢., through a visual letter 
centre. The facts of pathology refute, not merely unilateral localization of 
this center, but any narrow localization of it whatsoever within the visual 
sphere. Isolated simple alexia, or word blindness, and pure isolated agra- 
phia appear to be subcortical in origin. The rare cases of isolated literal 
agraphia would seem to be analogous to conduction aphasia. In con- 
clusion, the study of asymbolia and apraxia, and the work of Storch promise 
to do away with much of the brain-cell mythology with which aphasia is 
afflicted, and with the hazy dogmatism about the relation of concept and 
word. Evsie MurRRAY. 


La psychologie de largot. R. DE LA GRASSERI. Rev. Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 

260-290. 

The writer discusses the origin of upper and lower class modes of speech 
in France, and then begins an analysis of the psychological elements of 
lower class slang. He distinguishes three classes of slang. The bourgeois 
jargon employs words found in no dictionary, but full of color, movement, 
and relief; popular slang is often coarse, but free and honest and full of 
images ; the slang of the criminal has been formed as a means of self-pro- 
tection and has a sinister picturesqueness. One of the most apparent needs 
of slang is that of a group sign hidden from strangers and inferiors. This 
satisfies three instincts, that of cryptology, that of least effort, and the de- 
sire for greater union among members of the same group. Another need 
of slang is the need of the uncultivated mind for the concrete and material, 
and the need of a people to express its energy by the force of imagery. 
Related to these is the tendency to express through slang the qualities of a 
thing for the thing itself. Archaisms indicate a conservative love of the 
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past ; anthropomorphism, a necessity to draw nearer to the world of animals 
and things. Elliptic slang serves the desire for brevity, as well as the de- 
sire to express intimacy, suggested rapport between two speakers. Then 
there is the jealous desire to abase the unattainable which expresses itself 
in coarse slang ; the kindred desire to belittle the superior through ironical 
slang ; and a more honest contempt for the fastidiousness of the refined, 
with its appropriate slang. On the other hand, there is euphemistic slang 
springing from an instinct of decency. The writer continues the further 
analysis, giving abundant illustrations. West. 


Les éléments affectifs du langage: ses rapports avec les tendances de la 

psychologie moderne. C. Bos. Rev. Ph., XXX, 10, pp. 355-373- 

The coming period of psychology may be styled ‘ psychological,’ in 
distinction from early periods of psychological thought and from that char- 
acterized by Comte the ‘scientific period.’ The latter was a period of 
analysis ; this a period of synthesis. The coming period is a reaction 
against this intellectualism, this tendency to divide, classify, evaluate. The 
former period was quantitative ; this may be called qualitative. This de- 
velopment corresponds to the history of the individual. Such are the three 
moments : primitive indetermination, their artificial divisions, and finally, 
a return toasynthetic unity. We wish to show to-day that language is such 
aunity. Wagner holds that language and music have the same source, 
that they are the issue of a primitive natural melody. This serves to explain 
the intimate relations between one’s tone of voice and his vocabulary ; 
the former expresses what the mere word alone could not. After the forma- 
tion of words, around them begin to cluster associations, a ‘fringe.’ 
Again, an individual, finding a language unsuited to his needs, changes the 
signification of words and gives to them his own affective tone. This sug- 
gests the possibility of a choice of a language being allowed a child in the 
school : if there is between an individual and a language a certain affinity, 
might this not be allowed to develop? When a stranger learns a new 
language, it is not until he has a feeling for it that he can be trusted to use 
the right word ; the logically correct may be at the same time the offen- 
sive. The possibility of a universal language, except for technical pur- 
poses, seems distant, in view of the different affective values of different 
languages, values which translation eliminates. Even in one’s own lan- 
guage, it is oftentimes only by a sort of ‘symbolic knowledge’ that words 
convey the meaning intended ; the hearer must have this sentiment of anal- 


ogy in order that he may understand. 
MaTTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 

Uber die Moglichkeit der Betrachtung von unten und von oben in der 
Kulturphilosophie. WH. Leser. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XI, 3, pp. 249-288. 
The recent treatment of religion is both historical and psychological, and 

may be called a treatment ‘from below.’ Although this has become an 
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independent science, and is a natural outcome of the change from the 
idealistic to the naturalistic movement in the nineteenth century, yet it is 
by no means complete, and must be subjected to a critique. Now the 
realism or naturalism of the past century has tended to depreciate, or even 
remove entirely the value of religion. Natural science traces the evolution 
of the whole universe from its original elements according to universal 
natural laws, and shows how for a comparatively short period life has ap- 
peared on this earth. During this period man as a self-conscious creature 
has developed, who is able to reflect all reality in himself, thus forming the 
realm of thought as opposed to that of matter. The third stage is seen in 
the communion of these thinking individuals in society and culture life, 
forming the state, morality, art, science, religion, etc. But as the earth 
cools, all this conscious life will pass away, and thus for natural science 
such temporary mental activity is but a secondary product of the cosmic 
process, and not a special and independent reality. Looking now at this 
treatment ‘from below’ more in particular, we find that the method gained 
its power from the extension of the genetic phase into the doctrine of evo- 
lution. Biology, using the analytic-synthetic method of chemistry and 
physics, came to seek not only the elementary substances and processes, 
but also the first, second, etc., and to inquire how present processes arose ; 
and further, this investigation became phylogenetic as well as ontogenetic. 
We then have protoplasm and cells corresponding to atoms and molecules 
of physics and chemistry, and the so-called laws of evolution. This shows 
more completely still that all higher organisms are nothing new, but merely 
a secondary product of the first and original elements. The so-called prin- 
ciple of ‘life force’ is only a fiction ; by the genetic biological method all 
such principles are derived from the elementary factors. When we turn 
to mental life more in particular, it may be observed that, while it is not 
reducible to material processes, yet it is dependent on them. Certain phys- 
iological processes are accompanied by sensations and feelings, out of 
which elements all mental life is composed. These elements also are 
treated ontogenetically and phylogenetically, giving rise to individual and 
social or ‘folk’ psychology. Further, since these psychical processes 
depend on physical processes, the fundamental treatment ‘from below’ 
remains biological, and the psychological functions are merely a higher 
means for biological existence. In social existence the biological-psycho- 
logical processes only become more complex. The consequences of this 
treatment are obvious. Moral and religious life loses its ground and con- 
tent ; all the unity of culture life is denied. We find, however, as a striking 
fact, the existence of moral and religious ideals ; society proceeds as if 
mental life were original and independent. In order, then, to prevail, the 
treatment ‘from below’ must explain these phenomena by its own princi- 
ples. And this may, perhaps, be done. In regard to the seeming inde- 
pendence of mental life, Eucken offers a solution in his idea of the ‘ isolation 
of consciousness." The secondary psychical processes turn in upon them- 
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selves and lose their original connections ; they become isolated and inde- 
pendent powers. The unity and altruism of society may also be explained 
as more highly complex stages of the struggle of the individual for existence, 
and nothing in themselves independent of biological principles. Under 
this treatment, then, all so-called independent reality is reduced to that 
which aids adaptation in phylogenetic development ; truth is merely the 


best and most complete adaptation. 
R. B. WaAuGH. 


Die Gliederung der Gesellschaft bei Schletermacher, ein Beispiel der genet- 
isch-konstruktiven Klassifikations-methode. GERHARD StToscH. V. f. 
w. Ph., XXIX, 1, pp. 67-110. 

This article is a summary of Schleiermacher’s theory of the origin of the 
various forms in which the social life of mankind is organized. These 
forms are the products of the ethical process, which is defined as a taking- 
up of the merely natural into the life of reason. This activity of reason 
has two functions. On the one hand, it organizes natural data; on the 
other, the products of this organization become symbols, or manifestations, 
of this rational activity. In this primary meaning of the terms, the two 
functions coincide. But the writer points out that, in the last resort, it is 
the consciousness which is developed in the course of this activity which is 
the real symbol of reason, and the symbolising function of reason is that 
which has to do with this development. Rational activity has also two 
characters : that in which it is common to all agents, the objective, ana- 
lytic, and scientific ; and that in which it is peculiar to the individual, the 
subjective, affective, esthetic, synthetic, and religious. As each of these 
functions appears under both characters, we have four chief forms of 
social activity : the state, free sociability, the academy, and the church. 
A statement of the origin and nature of each is given, based chiefly on the 
various revisions of the ethical writings. The writer's conclusion is that 
Schleiermacher’s classification of the social forms is, in the terminology of 
Wundt, genetically constructive, but not genetically reconstructive. Their 
evolution is described, but they are defined on the basis of a preconceived 
notion. The characters and functions of reason are also established specu- 
latively rather than empirically. Nevertheless, at various points empirical 
observation guided and supplemented the speculative construction, so that 
much is empirically true for which a valid speculative deduction is lacking. 
This is especially true of the place given to individuality. And, though 
Schleiermacher’s method may be antiquated, his chief ideas are of perma- 
nent value to social science, which needs the unifying influence of such a 


broad outline. 
EpmuND H. HOLLANDS. 
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Les rapports del’ histoire et de la science sociale d aprés Cournot. C. BouGLE 

Rev. de Mét., XIII, 3, pp. 349-376. 

Cournot is far excellence the theorist of chance. History, he claims, is 
made by accidents; order does not become sensible except through dis- 
order. Representing the chain of causes producing a phenomenon by a 
line, the result of the intersection of that line by another such line is 
chance, 7. ¢., the meeting of two series of causes. But Cournot is far from 
thinking history a record of coincidences. The work of the historian is 
not only to separate the accidental from the necessary, but to show the im- 
portance of each ; to show in which cases the two intercepting series are 
really independent, and in which derived from the same system ; to note 
which of their causes are passing and which remain. If incidents have 
far-reaching effects, it is because they fall in with forces more profound. 
He should discern by what slow evolution the abrupt catastrophe is pre- 
pared and be able to calculate what this evolution would have accom- 
plished without the catastrophe. There are cases where the issue is only a 
matter of time ; the balance of forces are in its favor; incidents can only 
accelerate or retard it. In other more undecided cases, a large margin is 
left to chance. Whether there is law or no law in history, there are always 
facts to be subordinated to other facts. And it is to be hoped the his- 
torian will also formulate empirical laws. In reality, living bodies and 
social bodies are subject to the same laws of organization. But Cournot 
shows that the réle of the mechanical more and more overshadows the réle 
of the organic, and custom becomes code. So the economist's point of 
view prevails. With the triumph of the mechanical over the organic will 
come the triumph of the universal over the particular, the permanent over 
the ephemeral. Does not nature tend to stability in disembarrassing herself 
successively of accidental causes of disorder? It is between the two ex- 
tremes of development that superior men exercise the greatest influence on 
their times and that the strokes of fortune fall with the greatest force. It is 
this stage that makes history. All history is an increase and a decrease. 
A people gains freedom through courage and frugality, and loses this cour- 
age through the self-indulgence bred of the fruits of victory. The power 
created in order toexpel an enemy, becomes through the pride of that very 
victory a menace. The ardor with which a nation carries out an enterprise 
is followed by lassitude and inability to meet a new set of conditions. An 
empire having been formed by the absorption of little states, the inconven- 
ience of centralization is felt and decentralization begins. One should seek 
to find the conditions which normally would permit the establishment of 
such and such an institution, or insure the success of such an idea. There 
should be tables of equivalents and values. Cournot claims not only the 
possibility, but the necessity of organizing the social sciences. 

C. West. 
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Evolution and Ethical Method. H. W. Wricut. Int. J. E., XVI, 1, 

pp. 59-67. 

The aim of this article is to suggest an interpretation of morality which 
makes full use of the illuminating concept of evolution, without having 
recourse to those biological principles and analogies which are inapplicable 
to the field of ethics. The field of conduct is coextensive with the sphere 
of intelligent or purposive activity. Purposive activity is an organizing 
process, inasmuch as it is continually integrating new objects and elements 
into the complex unity of personal character. The end of this organizing 
process, as revealed in moral experience, is the complete adjustment of the 
individual into the social system. That this end, the goal of moral evolu- 
tion, may be attained, certain forms of activity must be put forth by the 
individual. These forms of purposive action; which are required as steps 
in moral evolution, are hence seen to possess necessity. Such are the 
several virtues which have acquired authority in moral development. Thus, 
in order to distinguish these virtues, we look for different forms of purposive 
activity which are necessary stages in moral evolution. All purposive ac- 
tivity has the negative aspect of differentiation is; the introduction of new 
ends into the life of the individual, and the positive aspect of in/egration 
in the attainment of these ends. We may distinguish three general forms 
of purposive action, which are necessary stages in moral development : 
(1) That in which the single impulse is gratified ; (2) that in which total 
individual welfare is pursued in distinction from the single object of desire. 
This activity involves, on its negative side, 7zmPerance, on its positive, Pru- 
dence. (3) That in which the welfare of society is promoted in distinction 
from narrower individual interest, involving negatively Justice, and posi- 
tively Benevolence. 

W. WriGurt. 
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NOTES. 


A new periodical, Zhe Journal of Abnormal Psychology, is announced to 
begin publication April 1, 1906. It will be edited by Professor Morton 
Prince, of the Tufts College Medical School, with the codperation of a 
board of editors. The new journal is primarily intended to publish articles 
embodying clinical and laboratory investigations into abnormal mental 
phenomena, and will endeavor to subserve the interests of both medicine 
and psychology. The publisher is The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 
27-29 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Beginning with Band XLI, Heft 1, the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane will be published in two parts. The first, 
entitled Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, will be edited by Professor Hermann 
Ebbinghaus ; the second, entitled Zeitschrift fiir Sinnesphysiologie, by 
Professor W. A. Nagel. The division is occasioned by the increasing scope 
of the journal and the consequent difficulties of a two-fold editorship. 

The first number of the Zeitschrift fiir 4sthetik und allgemeinen Kunst- 
wissenschaft, edited by M. Dessoir, has been published by F. Enke at 
Stuttgart. 

The Western Philosophical Association held its annual meeting at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, April 13 and 14, 1906. 

Dr. Hans Dreisch, of Heidelberg, has been appointed Gifford Lecturer 
at Aberdeen for the sessions 1907-1909. 


Dr. James Ward, of Cambridge, has been appointed Gifford Lecturer at 
St. Andrews for the sessions 1906-1908. 

Professor G. H. Palmer, of Harvard, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Ethics, and Dr. Henry Rutgers Marshall Lecturer in A:sthetics and Psy- 
chology, at Yale next year. 

Dr. James Burt Miner, of lowa University, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Minnesota, 

Proféssor E. I. Badgley, of Victoria University, Toronto, who died 
recently, has been succeeded by Professor Blauvelt, of Wesley College, 
the University of Manitoba. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REvieEw, XIII, 2: 4 W. Calkins, A Reconcilia- 
tion between Structural and Functional Psychology ; G. AZ. Stratton, Sym- 
metry, Linear Illusions, and The Movements of the Eye; 2. MacDougall, 
On Secondary Bias in Objective Judgments; 7. £. Boodin, Mind as 
Instinct. 
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THE PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, III, 2: Wm. Harper Davis, Pro- 
ceedings of the American Psychological Association, Cambridge, December, 
1905 ; Meeting of the American Philosophical Association ; Books received ; 
Notes and News ; Discussion. 


III, 3; Raymond Dodge, Recent Studies in the Correlation of Eye Move- 
ments and Visual Perception ; £. 2B. Holt, Titchener’s Experimental Psy- 
chology, II ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News- 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METH- 
ops, III, 4: C. S. Schiller, Is Absolute Idealism Solipsistic; Zdwin 
Tausch, The Interpretation of a System from the Point of View of Develop- 
mental Psychology ; /. W. Baird, A Reply to Dr. Miner; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


Ill, 5: G. A. Tawney, The Nature of Consistency; Xate Gordon, 
Feeling as the Object of Thought; W. P. Montague, The Meaning of 
Identity, Similarity, and Nonentity ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


Ill, 6: J. Dashiell Stoops, The Moral Individual ; George M. Duncan, 
On ‘Feeling’ ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books ; Notes and News. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XL, 5 u. 6: Literaturbericht ; Kar/ £. Schaefer, Bibliographie der psycho- 
physiologischen Literatur des Jahres 1904 ; Namenverzeichnis der Biblio- 
graphie ; Namenregister. 

I. Abt. Zerrscurirt FUR PsycHoLoGiz, XLI, 1: A. Meinong, In 
Sachen der Annahmen; £. Béeuder, Psychophysischer Parallelismus und 
ein bischen andere Erkenntnistheorie : G. Heymans, Untersuchungen iiber 
psychische Hemmung ; X. Go/dstein, Merkfahigkeit, Gedachtnis und Asso- 
ziation; 2B. Hammer, Zur Kritik des Problems der Aufmerksamkeits- 
schwankungen ; Literaturbericht. 


KANTSTUDIEN, X, 4u. 5: G. Gerland, Immanuel Kant, seine geograph- 
ischen und anthropologischen Arbeiten (Fortsetzung und Schluss) ; A/axi- 
milian Runze, Karl Rosenkranz’ Verdienste um die Kant-Forschung ; Re- 
censionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Mitteilungen. 


XI, 1: Georg Huber, Graf von Benzel-Sternau und seine ‘ Dichter- 
ischen Versuche iiber Gegenstande der kritischen Philosophie’’ ; 47. Rudbin- 
stein, Die logischen Grundlagen des Hegelschen Systems und das Ende der 
Geschichte ; F. Behrend, Der Begriff des reinen Wollens bei Kant; W. 
Liitgert, Hamann und Kant ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Mitteilungen. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 2: Ferdinand Jin- 
nies, Hobbes-Analekten, Il; Wm. Romaine Newbold, Philolaus ; Wi/A,. 
M. Franki, Zum Verstandnis von Spinozas £7Aik ; Jahresbericht. 
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ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuarLosopute, XI, 4: WV. Leser, Uber die 
Méglichkeit der Betrachtung von unten und von oben in der Kultur- 
philosophie ; Adolf Miller, Quellen und Ziele sittlicher Entwickelung ; 
Ernst Schwarz, Uber Phantasiegefiihle ; Jahresbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXI, 2: A. Lalande, Pragmatisme et Prag- 
maticisme ; Fa/anite, L'ironie: étude psychologique ; Rogues de Fursac, 
L'avarice : essai de psychologie morbide ; Baudin, Sur l'inhibition exercée 
par la pensée sur la tonicité et les réflexes musculaires ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 


XXXI,2: F. Paulhan, Le mensonge du monde ; Pi//on, Sur la philosophie 
de Renouvier ; Azbéry, Le caractére et le tempérament ; Brenier de Mont- 
morand, Hystérie et mysticisme (Le cas de Ste Thérése); Segond, Le 
moralisme de Kant et l’amoralisme contemporain ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIV, 1: £. Boutroux, La 
conscience individuelle et la loi; 7. Poincaré, Les mathématiques et la 
logique (fin); Z. Brunschvicg, Spinoza et ses contemporaines (suite); A. 
Fouillée, Synthése nécessaire de la raison et de la conscience; W. Kinkel, 
Un nouveau fondement de l'ethique ; G. Lecha/as, A propos de Cournot : 
hazard et déterminisme ; G. Zecha/as, Note sur le nombre des dimensions 
de l'espace visuel ; 7. Charmont, Les sources du droit positif 4 époque 
actuelle ; Supplément. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, VI, 2: A. Sertillanges, Agnosticisme, ou an- 
thropomorphisme? Z. Batlle, Genése des premiers principes ; J/. Gossard, 
Linéaments d'une synthése scolastique des mceurs; /. Gardair, A. Cha- 
rousset, La formation des idées ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 


VI, 3: J. Buliot, Pour lire M. Poincaré; F. Mentré, Qui a découvert 
les phénoménes dits ‘‘inconscients’’? £. Zassy, Esquisse de l'activité 
intellectuelle ; Comte Domet de Vorges, La philosophie médiévale d'aprés 
M. Picavet; Analyses et comptes rendus; Périodiques ; L’enseignement 
philosophique. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XIV, 1-2: La direzione, 
Ai lettori; 2. Ardigd, La filosofia oggi nel campo del sapere ; G. Mar- 
chesini, L’equivoco della coscienza moderna; G. TZarozzt, L’ispirazione 
umanitaria nell'arte; 2. Varisco, | diritti del sentimento ; Z. Limen/ani, 
Per una teorica della previsione sociologica; 47. Barillari, Le nuove 
esigenze della filosofia del diritto ; R. Mondolfo ; Di alcuni problemi della 
pedagogia contemporanea ; Analisi e cenni di filosofia e pedagogia ; Per 
un nuovo metodo di critica ; Notizie ; Necrologio ; Sommari di riviste. 


